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Most engineers find it helpful to 
occasionally review the repair 
records of equipment and struc- 
tures, to make sure that they are 
overlooking no opportunities for 
increasing life or reducing costs. 
This practice is especially profita- 
ble in situations where corrosion, 
vibration or shock are service 
hazards, as here the choice of 
material is the biggest single factor 
in determining durability. 

Locomotive and car piping, stay- 
bolts, coaling stations and water 
tanks, bridge decks, blast plates, 
and pier protection plates—are all 
exposed to one or more of these 
service hazards, and every one is 
a proven application for wrought 
iron. In the event that you are not 
now using wrought iron for any of 
these jobs, it will pay you to check 
up on its performance. 

The reason for wrought iron’s 
longer service is found in its unique 
structure . . . tiny fibers of glass- 
like silicate slag threaded through 
ariixture of high-purity iron. When 
corrosion encounters these fibers 
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it is halted and diffused, discourag- 
ing the pitting and rapid penetra- 
tion that causes ordinary materials 
to fail. The fibers also help anchor 
the initial protective film, which 
shields the underlying metal. 
Furthermore, the fibers give 
wrought iron something of the 
character of a stranded wire cable, 
and thus equips it to stand up under 
shock and vibration. 

Our General Catalog gives full 
dimensional information on Byers 
Wrought Iron tubular and _ hot- 
rolled products. If you do not have 
a copy in your file, we will be 
happy to send you one. 

A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Established 1864. Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, Seattle, 
San Francisco. 
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BYERS 
GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
TUBULAR AND HOT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


ELECTRIC FURNACE ALLOY STEELS * 


OPEN HEARTH ALLOY STEELS 


CARBON STEEL TUBULAR PRODUCTS 
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UNIT TRUCK CORPORATION | 


140 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK, 6, N. Y. | 
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Navy inspection of PCE Ship built by Puliman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. Gun deck 
constructed of Inland 4-Way Floor Plate. 


Safe Footing for Navy Gunners 


Inland 4-Way Floor Plate gives maximum 
traction in all four directions. 


Whether on board ship, in factories, in public buildings, or 
on operating decks of mobile equipment, Inland 4-Way 
Floor Plate gives safe and sure traction for feet and wheels. 


Made of rolled carbon steel, Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 
has great structural strength and long wearing quality. 
& o oD =] | . 
This practical, 4-Way Safety pattern has no dirt-catching 
P y yp Zz 
pockets or corners. Liquids drain freely from 4-Way Floor 
Plate, permitting washing and drainage in any direction 
Pp D> g c ¢ 
making it easy to sweep and keep clean. 


Write for booklet on Inland 4-Way Floor Plate—the 
safest and most permanent type of flooring. 


Bars * Floor Plate + Piling + Plates + Rails + Reinforcing Bars + Sheets 
Strip + Structurals +* Tin Plate + Track Accessories 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Sales Offices: Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwavkee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul 
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Here, the moisture- permeability of a synthetic is tested in the ‘‘\W/eatherometer’’} a 
device which accurately measures the relative’ time-resistance of various insulating 
; 


materials to the most damaging elements of weather:—ultra-violet rays, wind, moisture. 
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Accelerated laboratory “punishment,” plus decades of 
test-yard exposure, cross-check each creative advance 


through General Cable Research 












Can the inevitable slow deterioration of electrical 
wites and cables through age and exposure be made 
50% slower? Active seeking for such an attainment 


continues throughout the years of General Cable - 


Research. Now, with ultra-modern sub-zero and 
tropical temperature cabinets at command — with 
salt air, acid earth and all other destructive condi- 
tions accurately reproduced in the laboratory and 
its auxiliary test-yard, the search for ultimate lon- 
gevity strides constantly ahead. From the discoveries 
of methods such as this are better specifications 
written, better products born, and the Company’s 
legend “A Standard of Quality for over Half a 
Century” steadily translated into fact. 


GENERAL CABLE 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Bare and Insulated Wires and Cables 
for Every Electrical Purpose 
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A TUG FOR “DESIRADE” 


| thought seagoing railroaders who shepherd car-ferries around the Port of New 
York lead humdrum lives, until I began riding railroad tugboats and ran into 
Captain Kaufman and his crew. 


One morning Captain (Conductor) J. G. Kaufman, Engineer Herman H. Runge, 
Firemen E."L. Chapman and A. Atreed, Deckhands (Brakemen) William Reilly 
and John Miles, and Floatman (Switchman) F. G. Bazola were busy with the 
day’s work—shifting cars of war materiel from North River to East River piers, 
and shouldering a sick Weehawken ferryboat into the Hoboken Shipyard. 


Then—from his pilot house of Tug 32, New York Central Marine Department 
—Captain Kaufman caught the flash and sound of a big explosion on Hoboken’s 
celebrated Pier 4. Instantly changing course and signaling the engineroom for 
full speed ahead, he raced his tug toward the explosion while his crew broke out 
their fire-fighting equipment. 


Tug 32 nosed into the fire and turned water on the heat. After suffering singes and 
eating smoke for an hour, captain and crew discovered that a British steamship, 
the Desirade, berthed up near the northern slip’s bulkhead, was about to add 
her several thousand tons to the fire. 


The assisting U.S. Coast Guard asked several tugs to bring out the steamship. 
Many of the tug captains hesitated, but Captain Kaufman and his crew literally 

ulled the thing off—dragged the blistered Desirade out of danger and anchored 
ws in the Hudson River. 


Being railroaders, captain and crew of Tug 32 licked their burns and went 
about their regular business. 


“i in due time came a very official letter from E. —— Rees, Deputy, British 
Ministry of Transport, addressed to William Gleisner, Assistant Superintendent, 
New York Central Marine Department. It said, among other things: 


Your organization and crew members demonstrated that we are all interested 
in the successful furtherance of our common war effort.” 


Not many American railroaders get official commendation for gallant conduct beyond 
the call of sea duty, but that’s because not many of our million railroaders go 
to sea. 


The Trackwalker* 


* * * 






Cn 16 railroads, operating records of 54 Alco-G.E. 660-hp units. 
some for periods as long as 8 years (1,000,000 locomotive-hours), 
prove that the operating cost of Alco-G.E. units is less than 
half that of steamers. 






‘ aed rar oe aa B. ‘ a 
AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE @ GENERAL ELECTRIC 
Copr., 1945, American Locomotive Company and General Electric Company *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 128-139-9600 
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| | SAFEGUARD SIGNAL TOWERS with 
| J-M ASBESTOS BUILDING MATERIALS 
prea FIRE before it starts by safeguarding your protection, cover walls and ceilings with this 
signal towers—outside and inside—with these easy-to-apply, asbestos-cement building board. 
Johns-Manville Building Materials: Furnished in large flexible sheets, it is easy to 
| J-M Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles— —— hone — and — 2 — Ket 
Two materials that solve the problem of inexpen- — Me 9 by tong yarers naar — ~ a psa 
sively fireproofing the exterior of any signal tower, pt alg ei ne i indeed er . ar 
i old or new! Made of asbestos and cement, these bi ee ron i sent r eat ages Panta ny y 
shingles provide complete protection from com- a n an poe en la RN Bn 
municated fires . . . they are rot-proof as well as oe ee ee 
| i fireproof, require little, if any, maintenance over » * * 
| ers — Kd Peat be applied right over the For full details about J-M materials for railway 
i i OlE SULEREES OR GENURY HMINCEEESS. use, write Johns-Manville at New York, Chicago, 
| J-M Asbestos Flexboard—For interior fire- Cleveland, St. Louis or San Francisco. 
| | 
| ih | a poe: : 
‘|| Johns-Manville °7,72445 or seavice 
| an TO TRANSPORTATION __ i 
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| Another New Type 


Pennsylvania Locomotive — 


26 Fast Freight 4-4-6-24's Are Equipped 
With These COMMONWEALTH Devices: 


® Locomotive Beds 

@ 4-Wheel Engine Trucks 

@ 4-Wheel Trailer Trucks 

® Boxpok Driving Wheels 

® Waterbottom Tender Frames 
®@ 8-Wheel Tender Trucks 





This new fleet of modern locomotives 
joins the many others using COMMON- 
WEALTH One-Piece Cast Steel Devices 
to—simplify locomotive construction — 

€ maintenance and upkeep costs 
—im locomotive availability. 





GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


EDDYSTONE, PA. GRANITE CITY, ILL. 
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A MODERNIZATION “*MUST’’ 
YOUR PASSENGERS WILL DEMAND 


Every railroad executive admits that one of 
the most serious challenges the railroad in- 
dustry will face after the war will be in the 
field of passenger transportation. Obviously, 
there’s no “pat’’ answer to so complicated a 
problem. Its successful solution depends upon 
ingenuity in providing even more economical 
. comfortable . . . attractive travel. 

One comfort passengers will demand on all 
cars is air conditioning. Passengers remember 
“sweating it out’’. So it’s a good competitive 
idea to air condition throughout—even down 
to commuter coaches. 

Westinghouse compressor motors and con- 
trol are ready for inclusion in your plans. For 
details, ask your Westinghouse Office for a 
copy of ‘‘Development of Electrical Equip- 


ment for Standard Railroad Passenger Cars.” 
J-95094 





WESTINGHOUSE COMPRESSOR MOTOR AND CONTROL \ 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Compressor motor is of 
strong, lightweight con- 
struction...compactly de- 
signed to occupy minimum 
space. D-c motor is rated 
10 hp, 72 volts, 1750 rpm, 
weighs only 575 Ibs, and 
is available for ceiling or 
floor mounting. Class B 
insulation is provided on 
all windings; For details 
ask for Passenger Car 








Motor control equipment 
provides (1) Interlocking 
operation of evaporator 
unit blowerandcompressor 
motor. (2) Car battery pro- 
tection. (3) Motor protec- 
tion. (4) Thermostat con- 
trol. Control is specially 
designed to meet severe 
conditions of railway serv- 
ice. For details ask for 


tions 2. 





Passenger Car age 
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Factory-Assembled Creosoted Panel track repairs and re-laid without damage. 
Grade Crossings—These new prefabricated, They do not sag, ‘‘washboard,"’ or disin- 
pressure-treated Koppers panels cut the ex- tegrate. Traffic loads are well distributed 
pense of maintaining grade crossings. They over the panel, reducing stress and the flexing 
resist decay, are light enough to be in- of members. 


stalled by hand, and can be removed during 


os) 


Section through typical Two-track Crossing 


For rails over 110 Ibs., shims are attached between 
the ties and the crossing panels. 
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been built during this war period . . 
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... and it all went on this one roof 


Some of the biggest industrial buildings in history have 
. and Koppers Coal 
Tar Pitch Roofings have been selected for many of them 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Here are 60 acres under one roof. . ond under 
Koppers Coal Tar Roofing. Specify Koppers materials 


for your roofs. 


BUY WAR BONDS... AND KEEP THEM! 


For rails. 110 tbs. or under, panels are attached 
directly to the ties. 
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INSIDE BIG DIESELS 
A and Mechanized Track Tools — 
‘ CORRECT LUBRICATION 
by Socony-Vacuum points the 
way to greater overall economy! 





@ See the little white arrows in this magnified cross-section of a loco- ' 
motive Diesel piston and cylinder? They show how the combustion Z 
gases rush down and around the piston rings. The large black arrows 
indicate how this pressure forces the rings down and out against the 
cylinder wall. 

Here the lubricating oil, shown in red, must resist formation of hard 
carbon, maintain a protecting film, form a tight seal. 

Gargoyle D.T.E. Oils (Nos. 1 to 5) do all these important jobs. 
Despite intense heat and pressure, their strong films resist rupture and 
assure full piston seal...their high chemical stability resists formation 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL of hard carbon deposits, and deposits which do form are soft and fluffy. 

Co., INC. These quality oils are also assuring top power savings in large 
Standard Oil of N.Y. Div. stationary and marine Diesels throughout the world. 

White Star Div. - Lubrite You'll get similar savings of power in your high-speed, automotive- 


Div. - Chicago Div. - White 
Eagle Div. - Wadhams Div. 
Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
General Petroleum Corp. of 
Calif. 


type Diesels with Delvac 900 Series Oil. 
Call your Socony-Vacuum Representative today! 
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AiR TOOLS. Specially developed oils by Socony- 
Vacuum resist the washing action of water... 
protect, vital moving parts against wear and rust- 
ing...assure more continuous hours of operation, 
less time out for repair. 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT. You get greater protec- 
tion for engines, transmissions, heavy exposed 
gears...fewer lay-ups for overhaul of big cranes 
and other heavy equipment with the properly 
recommended Socony-Vacuum oils and greases. 
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CONTINUOUS FULL POWER 
FROM MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


@Two basic requirements for continuous, smooth 
operation of every track tool are (1) the right oil or 
grease, (2) applied in the right place, in the right 
way. 

Working closely with manufacturers of mainte- 
nance-of-way equipment, Socony-Vacuum has de- 
veloped lubricants exactly right for all tools and 
their motors. 


Your Socony-Vacuum Representative will gladly 
specify the ones best suited for your track tools, and 
assist you in their correct application. 


TRACTORS. In engines, special Socony-Vacuum 
oils give best protection against wear... help keep 
rings, valves and bearings clean...reduce overall 
operating costs. For chassis fittings, special 
greases seal out dirt, grit, water. 


IT PAYS TO KNOW WHAT’S NEW IN LUBRICATION 


gony-YAcvom 


OIL COMPANY, INC. 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE’—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.—NBC 
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Recent years have seen many uses of 


chromium developed . . . particularly in the 
field of electro-deposited, hard chromium. 
Van der Horst Corporation has taken a 
leading part in these developments, and 
now offers its experience and _ technical 
facilities to manufacturers who look for- 
ward to greater use of the advantages that 
hard chrome can give their products, and 
whose production in quantity and quality 
will justify their own production facilities. 

The technique of applying decorative 
chromium has long been known. The more 


difficult application of hard chrome for 


critical bearing surfaces is a new technique 





which has been successfully solved by 
Van der Horst. 

Van der Horst now announces a com- 
prehensive service to individual manu- 
facturers and government agencies for the 
engineering, designing and installing of 
complete facilities for heavy deposit, hard 
chrome plating. This service may include: 
@ Thorough research on the manufacturer's 
production problem and engineering recom- 
mendations for its solution. 
© Complete plans for layout of plant and 
equipment to do an efficient production job. 
@ Supplying and installing the production 
equipment. 
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© Instruction of operating personnel in the 
technique of production and control. 

e Advisory guidance on production problems 
which may arise after the plant has been put 
into operation. 

Van der Horst engineers are experienced 
in both types of heavy, hard chrome plating: 
(1) hard dense chrome, used on bearing sur- 
faces to resist wear...even in such difficult 
applications as the bores of gun barrels, 
and (2) hard po.ous chromium, as used on 
the cylinders and liners, or rings, of inter- 
nal combustion engines, compressors and 


pumps, where lubrication is imperative. 


VAN DER HORST CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





June 2, 1945 


License agreements will be made with 
responsible manufacturers under the basic 
Van der Horst patents, No. 2,048,578 and 
No. 2,314,604 for the application of porous 
chromium . . . no other licenses are required. 

In this one organization of technicians 
and engineers, seasoned by extensive manu- 
facturing experience in the three Van der 
Horst plants, manufacturers will find a 
complete service for establishing the pro- 
duction of heavy deposit, hard chrome 
plating . . . and an undivided responsibility 
from the conception of the idea, clear 
through to the plant in operation. 


OLEAN, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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For Passenger Comfort 
and Maintenance Reduction 
on New or Reconditioned Rolling Stock 


FABREEKA in the trucks of passenger cars absorbs 
the high frequency vibration and noise which would 
otherwise be transmitted through the metal parts of the 
truck assembly to the car body. High frequency vibra- 
tion and noise result from the impact shocks encoun- 
tered in the operation of the car and the rolling of the 
wheels on the rail. 

The absorption of this high frequency vibration, a pri- 
mary cause of metal fatigue, reduces maintenance. 

Thus FABREEKA serves the double purpose of increas- 
ing passenger riding comfort and decreasing operating 
costs. P 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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1. Coil Springs 
2. Center Plate: 
3. Journal Boxe 
4. Buffer Stems 
%& 5. Side Bearings 


6. Swing Hanger B 
(under spring pl 





Write for our Engineéring B 
Fabreeka for Impact Shock 
bration and Noise. 








Used Cue RAILWAY PASSENGER CARS, Trucks and Plat- 
forms . . . LOCOMOTIVES, Steam and Diesel Electric . 
TRACK CONSTRUCTION, on Bridges, Crossings, Curves, 
Turntables and Track Scales. 
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LORNING 


means——— 
Research in Glass 
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Teamwork that means 


Controlled Candlepower 


The signal lights that make travel 
safer by land, sea, and air appear 
brighter because their light is con- 
trolled and directed to where it is 
needed by lenses such as the one shown 
here. 

Making these lenses is a complex 
operation that calls for co-ordination, 
training and know how. It takes a four 
man team such as that headed by 
Corntinoa’s Vic Schosger, a team made 
up of a pressman, two gatherers and 
an assistant. It is here that Vic’s 41 
years of experience in pressing large 
signal glassware and the skill of the 
gatherers in gathering sufficient quan- 
tities of glass on their irons, bring into 
being the lenses that CorniNn@’s re- 


search and engineering staff have 
designed. 

In the cylindrical Fresnel lens used 
for signalware, the prisms are pressed 
to accurate contours to provide the 
horizontal, fan-shaped beam that 
makes this type of lens so efficient 
wherever it is used. 

Because CorNING research and engi- 
neering is implemented by the pro- 
duction skills of men such as these, the 
CorninG trade-mark on signal glass- 
ware has come to be a symbol of qual- 
ity and dependability throughout the 
world, 

Safety depends on Signal Glassware— 
Railroads depend on Corntna. Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 


“CORNING” is a registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by Corning Glass Works,Corning, N.Y. 
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The Foamex mattress above is cut away to 


show the countless buoyant air-bubbles that 
float passengers to better rest. 


It’s that simple. Air is soft. Latex is resilient. Com- 
bined in Foamex, Firestone’s foamed rubber-latex, 
they make the ideal mattress. 


IDEALLY EFFICIENT! A single material replaces 
all oldstyle mattress parts. No stuffing to lump. 
No metal innards to sag. Years longer wear. Pre- 
war installations on railway and airway are prov- 
ing, right now, Foamex is practically wear-proof. 


NOTHING TO SIT ON 
1S SO RESTFUL AS FOAMEX 


NO MATTRESSES IN YOUR BERTHS... 
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IDEALLY COMFORTABLE! Foamex transforms 
the mattress into a cloud of tiny air-and-latex 
bubbles . . . millions of them. Each one is a little 
air cushion, a little cushion of resilience that 
cradles tired muscles tenderly, swallows vibration 
and road shock. Each one breathes to ait-cool 
passengers and keeps mattresses dust-proof, damp- 
proof, odor-proof. 

The Foamex comfort-bubbles are on a big job 
today, softening the blows of war for our fighting 
men. Soon they'll be back on the job for you— 
luring passengers with better rest. # TRADEMARK 


Firestone 


LISTEN TO TME VOICE OF FIRESTONE MONDAY EVENINGS OVER NBC 
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LUMINATOR LIGHTING 
LABORATORIES PRESENT 


=== 2 |THE SCIENCE OF SEEING” 
ested in passenger comfort R 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


IN 
FLUORESCENT AND INCANDESCENT 


SYSTEMS FOR CARS 















Veit the Luminator Lighting Laboratories now . . . see the latest develop- 
ments in advanced lighting systems for cars. Luminator’s mock-model 
equipped laboratories engineered by a trained staff of designers, lighting 
engineers and laboratory specialists offer you a real opportunity to see 
and study new methods of car interior lighting. See the demonstrations 
of pin-point, twin-beam, indirect, semi-indirect lighting—all in dustproof 
structures. Prisms and lenses direct light where it is wanted, without glare. 


Luminator engineered lighting creates cheerful interiors, free from dazzle 
and glare—lighting systems designed to blend harmoniously with car 
interiors— important factors in building post war passenger comfort and 
good will! 


Come in now and see these highly informative Luminator Lighting demon- 
strations in full-size car interior models. 
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120 NORTH PEORIA ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
1% CANADA: RAILWAY AND POWER ENGINEERING CORP 
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RACOR) SWITCH POINT LOCK... 


provides extra, independent 
protection 


The Racor Switch Point Lock gives important additional 
protection at switches. Should any part of a throwing 
mechanism fail to function or be damaged from some 
outside cause, switch point is held in closed position. Not 
only is the Racor Switch Point Lock independent of the 
Seok ene switch stand, but it is located below the top of the tie 
For use with Col. where it is protected. There are two main types of Racor 
hands Switch Point Locks, Figure 3911 for Column Throw Switch 
Stands and Figure 3912 for Ground Throw Switch Stands. 
With either lock, a sturdily-constructed lock rod clamps 
the switch point firmly against the stock rail. 


For additional information on the 
Racor Switch Point Lock . . . how it 
works . . . how to order . . . how 
to install . . . write for illustrated 
booklet containing photographs, 
diagrams and specific, detailed 
description. 


Eversure Lock — 
furnished when 
specified. 


FIGURE 3912 
For use with Ground Throw Switch Stands 


RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION 

shoe 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, lilinois 

ke Hillbum, N. Y. New York, N. ¥. 
Bra Superior, Wisconsin Seattle, Washington 
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Full protection of cars and lading, rails and road- 
bed, is essential for economical railroad operation. 











A smooth riding car relieves the car and con-| 
tents from damaging vibrations and shocks, | 


fis reduces wear on track and car structure, and | 
/ se ; 


















NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL GINCGCRACM | 


Nee and horizontal oscillations. No separate snubbers 
& 


—! . greatly lengthens the life of equipment. | 


ry aie, The National B-1 Truck is equipped with four | 
» EES ; built-in friction units which control both vertical 
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pe | 

es a 
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are necessary. 
The frictional snubbing action is governed by 
the load carried, thus assuring a smoother riding 


Ricies thru Control Unit. car whether light or loaded. 


s Two Control Units in each frame. “ 

Fae “3 evi 

ae 3 16 v° soo at 
a -speal Jepeodion B-| Trucks with Dual Control 10 ife 


General Offices: CLEVELAND. OHIO 0 


Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St: Louis, San Francisco it 
Works: Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Sharon, Pa., Melrose Park, Ill. 


Canadian Representatives, Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 
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FOR OUR 20-PAGE BOOKLET, “RAILROAD RADIO COMMUNICATIONS,” WRITE MAGUIRE INDUSTRIES, INC., GREENWICH, CONN. 


Custom ENGINEERED RAILROAD RADIO 


INTEGRATED SPACE RADIO to match the individ- 
val character of your railroad..that's the secret of 


. 
Maguire Custom Engineering. No blanketing of the o 1 | i aa 
industry with identical systems, but thorough analy- * 7d. Gi 
sis and scientific application for each road. Stand- 
ordized equipment? Yes, to a large degree .. PLUS t>- /NOUWSTRIES -/WCORPORA TED 


certain exclusive apparatus designed to cover 
just those problems peculiar to your railroad! 


G, 


SUBSIDIARIES: COLUMBIA MACHINE WORKS, INC., BROOKLYN, N.Y. - MYCALEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CLIFTON, MJ. + THORDARSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO, CHICAGO, ILL 


june 2, 1945 . = 
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ITH A COMFORTABLE margin of 
W trenty degrees to sparc, MEARL- 
FOAM-5 the war-born, blended multi- 
protein, foaming agent can be depended 
upon to function at peak efficiency even 
when water is freezing solid. Calcium- 
chloride, of course, may be added to 
water as an anti-freeze . . . but the real 
point is that neither temperatures down 
to 12°F. nor the anti-freeze—in any way 
whatsoever impair the top-flight fire ex- 
tinguishing performance of this live, 
long-lasting, blended mutlti-protein foam. 
And most important—T here is no selling 
and no precipitation when the mercury 


nearly drops out of thermometer bulbs. 

The many unique and dependable 
properties of MEARLFOAM-5 are the 
sole reasons the U. S. Navy uses it exten- 
sively for preparedness . . . and for the 
cuick extinguishment of raging gasoline 
end oil fires on shipboard end ct shore 
bases. MEARLFOAM- 5 is the veteran of 
many successful engagements, and one 
cay will demonstrate to all —the super 
cfectiveness of mechanical (air) foam as 
the most successful method for combset- 
ting gasoline and oil fires. MEARL- 
FOAM-5, after putting fire out—keeps it 
out... totally eliminating the flashback 





hazard which in the past has taken such 
toll of lives end property. 

MEARLFOAMS5 is a good-mixer - 
with any type of water: sea water, fresh 
water, hard or soft water. It works at 
maximum efficiency in any climate or at- 
mospheric condition. Its performance is 
practically constant and invariable over 
a wide range of conditions. When split. 
seconds count—you can rely on MEARL 
T'OAM-5 to put fire out fast—to keep fire 
out permanently! A one-page condensed 
data sheet detailing the unique properties 
of this war-born fire-fighting foam is now 
available on request. 





Completely safe and non-corrosive—may be used 
with standard LMechanical Foam-Forming Equipment 


THE MEARL CORPORATION 
153 Waverly Place, New York 14, N.Y. 
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e’ve just 
begun to fight 





0... fighting men have accomplished miracles in 
the Pacific. Maybe that’s led you to believe that 
Japan is a pushover. Think again. We still have to 
meet and crush the main body of the Japanese Army 
inside the inner Empire. @ To do this, we’ve 
got to move millions of fighting men—freshly out- 
fitted and equipped — halfway around the globe! 
And keep them supplied over vast stretches of 
water. More of everything will be needed. 


This is going to call for more money than your 
mind can grasp. Money that has to come from you. 
Not later, but now — during the 7th War Loan Drive. 
It'll take the larger part of a month’s salary from 
most of us to meet the quota—in addition to the 
Bonds we’re buying regularly. @ You can buy 
bigger extra bonds just as the Marines found a way 
to take Iwo Jima. They paid in coin they'll never 
get back. You get yours back with interest! 


Ai 
4 MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


Formerly AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 


Radio and Electronics + Engineered Power Controls 
NEW YORK e©§ «© CHICAGO #6 «© KANSAS CITY ei BURBANK 


june z 1945 
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WEST 


COAL TAR, PINE 


ODORLESS 
DISINFECTANTS 


Which Type 
Meets Your Needs Best? 


i 


42-16 WEST STREET, LONG ISLAND CiTY 1, DEPT.RA 
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Down, Please 


Have you ever noticed the contented look 






















‘: : 
on a man’s face when he sits down on a 
comfortable chair? Goodform Aluminum 
Chairs are primarily designed for Comfort. 


They are strong and sturdy. Their light 





weight makes them easy to move about. Their 
modern design and sparkling aluminum finish 


gives them a distinguished appearance. They 





require a minimum of maintenance and will 


serve for a lifetime. 


After the war there will be a Goodform 


Aluminum Chair for every purpose — for 


ETL I a RO ag i isis 


offices, hotels, restaurants, clubs, hospitals, 
ships, trains and public buildings. There will 


be no better investment in seating than a 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIR. 
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THE GENERAL FIKEPROOFING COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


METAL DESKS - ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING CABINETS « STEEL SHELVING - FILING SUPPLIES - SAFES - STORAGE CABINETS 








BIG JOB AHEAD 
For Kattrads! 


No rest for American railroads in this War. 
As the shooting on the western front dies 
down, the war on Japan steps up. This 
means moving more men and materials 
than ever before from East to West. But 
the SiCGF-equipped railroads are ready 
and willing. &SIP Bearings give the 
stability to moving parts that rolling stock 
must have to maintain its continuity of 
service. They’re the bearings to keep in 


mind for postwar programs. 5825 


SSSI INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA. 34, PA. 
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DESIGNERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS 


of Freight Cars 
of All Types 
Including Air 
Dump Cars 













The comfort, safety and 
efficiency of train crews 
must be recognized. We . 
build Caboose Cars to 

Btisfy the exacting 


is of the Railroads. 
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For Your Postwar Froducts 


Your company may be developing liquid commodities never shipped 
in bulk before and difficult to handle. General American will plan 
with you now the tank cars to carry your products economically. Re- 
search engineers in all our divisions work with the skill and experi- 
ence American industry associates with the General American name. 








Mile after punishing mile, this GATX 
tank car has rolled on, speeding sul- 
phuric acid to munitions plants. Gen- 
eral American engineers designed it 
with special facilities for hard-to-handle 
acids. General American built it with 
the stamina to stay on the job during 
unprecedented wartime usage. 


All the thousands of cars in the General 
American fleet are showing industry 
the safest, surest, most economical 
method of transporting bulk liquids. 
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GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
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° ° * hem Be. on locomotives and rolling stock is 
We 2 P Z Z V2 flame-wel by Oxweld’s method, the welds are as 
strong as the pipe itself and will remain so for the life 
of the pipe. T 

in eile without interruption for pipe repairs. 
WNCV CASES Welded ty? Dag ferrous and non-ferrous — in 
yards and shops also has these advantages—and others. 
The piping systems are compact and comparatively light 
in weight. The smooth interior and exterior walls of 
Vd ad ) Z if flame-welded piping provide high flow efficiency and 

make insulation easier where it is required. 


Oxweld has developed dependable procedures for 


2 flame-welding all types of railroad piping. Ask an 
0 q U1 MWe Vi Oxweld representative for more information. 


ere are no leaks. Equipment may be kept 


: 
| 
i 
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THE OXW ELD RAILROAD SERVICE COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


uce 
Carbide and Carbon Building Chicago and New York 


SINCE 1912—THE COMPLETE OXY-ACETYLENE SERVICE FOR AMERICAN RAILROADS 
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Coordinating +4 Coutinent 


EARLY three hundred thousand miles of railroad track form a great 
spider-web over the seven and one-half million square miles of land 
that is this continent. Over a million Americans earn their livelihood by 
serving the railroads of the country. This -vast network ties a continent 
together—coordinates its wide-spread functions—and makes our countries 








an efficient unit. 

American Railroads are famed the world over for their fine record of 
safety —and the wide-ranging Detector Cars of Sperry’s 
famed yellow fleet are recognized as an important 
contributor to this safety record. 


—~— 4 Sperry Contribution in Peace and Wayr-~w 
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HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FOR 50 YEARS PHILCO HAS BEEN A LEADER 
IN INDUSTRIAL BATTERY ENGINEERING 


To operators of electric industrial trucks a PHILCO has 
long meant a big storage battery that provides the power to 
move great pallet loads of materials. For more than 50 years, 
important developments in storage battery design have come 
from Philco engineers. The latest of these is this revolution- 
ary new Philco “Thirty”, with 30% longer life! It’s the tough- 
est battery ever built for heavy industrial motive power service. 
Its far longer life is news of the utmost importance for all who 
seek lower costs in materials handling, today and after the 
war. There’s a Philco Storage Battery for every need in in- 
dustry—mine haulage, railway service, oil switch control. 
telephone service, and many others. Write for latest catalogs. 


FOR ““4E LATEST IN MODERN BATTERY DESIGN... SPECIFY 


PHILCO Stage 


PHILCO CORPORATION + STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 









In the new Philco “Thirty” Stor- 
age Battery, a revolutionary new 
construction principle employ- 
ing fabricated glass tape insula- 
tion, greatly increases the life of 
the power-producing positive 
plates. Only Philco “Thirty” bas 
this great new development 
which adds 30% and MORE to 
Storage Battery life. 


Batteries 


TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 
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SEALED-TITE 
IN ZINC 


Doulle- Life 


All Sealtite products are offered in 
our thick, double-life, hot dipped gal- 
vanized finish. As the name implies, 


the service life of the bolt is length- 
ened saving replacement costs and 
assuring freedom from fastener corro- 
sion. Actual experience tests prove 
the economy of using Double-Life 
Sealtite Products 


SEALTITE 
GUARD RAIL 
BOLT 3 -SEALTITE 


i TIMBER 
 - BOLT 
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NOW WE ARE BRINGING IT UP TO DATE 


When the original advertisement reproduced here appeared in 1936 the 
Union Railroad had just completed the rebuilding of 700 gondola cars, 
which when built in 1914, had been equipped with offset-type Schaefer 
Truck Lever Connections. By straightening. the connections to conform to 
AAR standards, they were made to fit the rebuilt cars and were again 
put into service. 





In 1936 so little wear was noted that we prophesied that they were 
good for at least another decade of use. A check-up in 1945 confirmed 
this fact—these connections are still in service after 31 years of use Illustrated 

| —a real tribute to the rugged strength and wearability of Schaefer Forged Schaefer Catalog. 
| Steel Brake Appliances. 


Write for New 










» EQUIPMENT 
S COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING ° PITTSBURGH, PA. 








DROP-FORGED FOR LIGHT WEIGHT, HIGH STRENGTH. LONG LIFE AND SAFETY 
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771FOR REDUCTION IN WEIGHT 


4 
'# §_no other material 
can equal 


When reduct @%n cross-section of locomotive 
working parts licated to save weight or to im- 
prove performance, the safe answer is alloy steels. 





These fine steels have the highest strength values 
of all materials. They also provide the maximum 
strength per pound of material involved. 


And that isn’t all. They rank at the top in tough- 
ness. They have the ability to resist severe shocks 
and concentration or reversal of stresses. And 
they retain their high strength over long periods 
of time—thus resisting the attack of fatigue. 


Alloy steels are unequalled in their uniform and 
predetermined response to hardening treatments 
—providing any depth of hardness desired and 


Also Carbon and Stainless Steels— Sheets 
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insuring against soft spots in wearing surfaces. 


Alloy steels resist both sub-zero cold and red- 
hot temperatures. They insure against embrittle- 
ment and failure due to conditions of extreme 
cold. They also can be used successfully where 
they must operate while extremely hot. 


If you want to reduce weight or area of working 
parts—to insure safety—to lengthen life of serv- 
ice—and to cut maintenance costs—ask Repub- 
lic, world’s foremost producer of alloy steels, 
what these fine steels can do for you. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES 7 CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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| CARS WILL BE AS COMFORTABLE INSIDE 
WA AS PIPES ARE WELL INSULATED OUTSIDE 


Insutape and Wovenstone help keep passengers satisfied 
by protecting pipes from the ravages of weather, 
thus assuring a continuous supply of steam 
for comfortable coach and car interior temperatures. 
This will be an important factor in providing 
the type of travel that will attract passengers. 
Because Insutape and Wovenstone aid 
in providing a warm, comfortable trip — 
it is the standard insulation on a majority 
of the nation’s railroads. 
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UNION ASBESTOS 
AND RUBBER CO. 


310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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STEEL CASTING KNOWLEDGE 


py! 


VL 
STEEL FOUNDRY C RATION 


GLASSPORT, PA. 


Sales Offices: NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « CINCINNATI « AKRON «© WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Softens the Brake 
When Wheel Slip Impends 

















n Guard 


HE “AP” Decelostat keeps tab of the 
wheel whether moving forward or back. 
It rolls with the wheel and observes the 
slightest hesitation in wheel rotation when 
brakes are applied. 
It maintains constant check on the rate of 
slow-down and is poised to act if this rate 
reaches a set limit. 
And when this limit develops the Decelostat 
flashes the impulse to the brake cylinders — 
softens the brake momentarily, permitting 


the offending wheel to get into step with the 
others in the train. 





WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


WILMERDING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Norfolk & Western Class J Locomotives . 


This type passenger power averages over 400 wales a day ata 
repair cost of 11.54 cents a mile, demonstrating the value of 
boiler capacity, roller bearings and pressure lubrication. 


How the Southern Trains for Leadership. ...... 


Student apprentice system in effect on this road for 30 years has 
produced encouraging results in preparing men for responsible 
positions in its service. 


Military Loss and Damage Claims.............. 


Proposals to expedite their handling under the government’s 
peculiar method of collecting from carriers, as brought out in 
a joint Army-carrier conference. 


EDITORIALS 


The Class Rate Decision.................. 

Mr. Whitney Takes Managements to Task.... 
Gasen Laght for amie. o5 oot. ch ekewctl ee ce 
What Limits the Locomotive Boiler Capacity?... . . 
Work Equipment Should Be Maintained Better 
The Perishable Box Car.................. 
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Milwaukee Installs C.T.C. on 51 Miles ...... . 
Swedish Railways Celebrate 30 Years of Electrification 
Material Purchases Level Off........... 
R.R.-Bus Hook-Up Maximizes Service 
Military Loss and Damage Claims, by Capt. Wm. Hy. Sc schmidt 


RAILROADS-IN-WAR NEWS...... 
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| Ipahhe Contwol 


can be REALLY centralized 


Centralized Traffic Control has been speeding up 
train movements for more than 15 years, but the 
greatest economy and flexibility of application was 
not realized until 1942, when The Union Switch & 
Signal Company introduced Coded Carrier Control. 


“Union” Coded Carrier Control greatly extends 
the length of territory which can be efficiently and 
practically controlled from a single point. It 
makes possible the location of control machines 
in offices many miles from the controlled territory; 
it permits the maximum utilization of line wires, 
whether signal, C.T.C., telegraph or telephone. 


. 


In less than three years, 27 C.T.C. sections using 
“Union” Coded Carrier Control have been in- 
stalled, and the percentage of such installations is 
still growing. Only ‘“Union’”’ C.T.C. installations 
have this feature. 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK eM ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO | |) oe, SAND SAN FRANCISCO 
. | ee 
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The Week at a Glance 


CLASS RATE DECISION: The lesson 
for the railroads in the I. C. C. decision in 
the class rate investigation, as the leading 
editorial this week points out, is that it 
is half the battle—especially in contro- 
yersies in which political considerations 
seemingly outweigh economic realities—to 
take.the offensive with a planned campaign 
to achieve a definite goal, rather than to 
be euchred into an isolated defensive posi- 
tion by a ruthless opponent. At the same 
time, there is some comfort to -be had in 
the fact that—so far—the field of victory 
for the crusaders for “equality” has not 
been altogether one of their own choosing, 
but one in which the railroads still retain 
some room to maneuver, and some oppor- 
tunity to obtain ultimate rate adjustments 
governed, not by the expediencies of poli- 
tics, but by the principles of economics. 


J 
SHARING THE PROFITS: The com- 
mission’s Division 5 takes the view, in a 
motor bus case, that the fact that an oper- 
ator is providing good service is no reason 
for barring a competitive line from entering 
the same territory. As noted in the news 
pages herein, the division’s position is that 
the original operator was doing well enough 
financially to be required to give up the 
“virtual monopoly” it had enjoyed, so that 
a line friendly to a competing national sys- 
tem might share the traffic, particularly 
with respect to through business. 

ae 
N. & W. POWER: A description of the 
Norfolk & Western’s eleven Class J 4-8-4 
main-line steam passenger locomotives ap- 
pears herein. Their exceptional perform- 
ince records, and particularly their low 
repair costs, in proportion to mileage, are 
emphasized as demonstrating the value of 
modern elements of design, such as ade- 
quate boiler capacity, pressure lubrication, 
and roller bearings, in bringing out the in- 
herent capabilities of this type of motive 
power, and in achieving maximum relia- 
bility in service with a minimum of servic- 
ing and of shopping for general repairs. 

e 
ARMY DAMAGE CLAIMS: Pro- 
cedures recommended to the carriers by 
\rmy transportation and fiscal officers to 
bring about expeditious treatment of claims 
for loss and damage on military shipments, 
and at the same time to afford some pro- 
tection against erroneous claims, are de- 
scribed in an article on page 985. These 
proposals were brought out in a joint meet- 
ing in Washington recently of carrier and 
military officers whose purpose was to 
arrive at some equitable means of simplify- 
ing and speeding the disposition of these 
claims, which recently have run to a 
monthly average of more than $350 thou- 
sand in collections from the railroads alone. 

s 
BUS-RAIL HOOK-UP: Coordinated 
railway and motor bus operation is any- 
thing but new, to be sure, and this very 
lack of novelty may just possibly be one 
f the reasons why the advantages of this 
form of integration of transportation fa- 
cilities apparently have not made a more 


effective impression on that segment of the 
public that professes to have no use for 
the principle of integration as applied to 
privately-owned transportation agencies— 
at least when the railroads have any part in 
it. At any rate, the article on page 982 
gives some instances of the better public 
service which the Missouri Pacific has been 
able to provide, both in normal circum- 
stances and in emergencies, through the co- 
ordinated operation of its passenger trains 
and stations and communication facilities 
and the buses of its highway affiliate. 
+ 
NEW BROOM: The job of cleansing 
the Augean stables was nothing to the one 
President Truman has mapped out for 
himself—that is, whipping the executive 
branch of an overgrown federal government 
into some sort of logical and orderly or- 
ganization. The Roosevelt administration 
made some gestures in this direction be- 
fore the war, as noted in the news pages, 
but Congress took good care to protect the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Railroad 
Retirement Board, National Mediation 
Board, and similar agencies, from this ex- 
periment in bureau juggling, and the pre- 
diction has been freely voiced that similar 
curbs again will be put upon the exercise 
of presidential discretion in this respect. 
* 


FORECAST: CLOUDY: Colonel John- 
son wants it known that the passenger part 
of the railroad business is up against its 
biggest job yet—that of handling the seven- 
trips-per-man shift of millions of service 
men from Europe to the Pacific theater, 
with furloughs and further training on 
the schedule as they pass through this 
country. As noted in the news pages, he 
has gone to the A. A. R. board, and to 
the public via the radio, further to em- 
phasize his warning that the next twelve 
months not only won’t afford the railroads, 
and the western roads particularly, any 
relief from the load they’ve been carrying, 
but instead will probably add to it. As the 
O. D. T. people add up the prospects, there 
is a transport “crisis” in the offing, and 
they want everybody to get squared off to 
buck it. 
é 

BRIEFLY NOTED: The American Lo- 
comotive Company and Union College, at 
Schenectady, have worked out an arrange- 
ment whereby the industry will enlarge the 
school’s physics laboratories in return for 
the privilege of employing the faculty’s re- 
search talents. ... The Milwaukee’s “Hia- 
watha” service has celebrated its tenth 
birthday. . . . That road’s recent C. T. C. 
installation in Missouri, described on page 
978, is the first to employ the new normally 
de-energized coded track circuits. . . . The 
railroad defendants in the Georgia anti- 
trust case have asked for a bill of par- 
ticulars to particularize their alleged iniqui- 
ties. . . . More or less unintentionally, the 
trainmen’s President Whitney may have 
done the railroads a service by showing up 
some of management’s failures in the way 
of keeping employees informed about the 
workings of the railroads, an editorial notes. 
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CAUTION SIGNALS: Crusaders for 
bigger benefits for the brothers have run 
up against a snag—the immediate effect of 
which remains to be seen—in the failure 
of the government departments and agen- 
cies most concerned (except, of course, the 
Railroad Retirement Board, which has 
allowed itself to take the role of an advo- 
cate rather than of an administrator) to 
endorse the legislation which would make 
their proposals effective. As noted in the 
news pages, the Treasury, the Budget Bu- 
reau, and the Federal Security Agency all 
urge caution in disposing of this program, 
and much emphasis is placed on the dis- 
parity between the brotherhoods’ ideas of 
security and those in the mill for workers 
who come under the general social security 
program. 
e 
CLEAR CHANNELS: Now that the 
railroads have been favorably treated in 
the disposition of high frequency radio 
channels by the Federal Communications 
Commission, they are afforded an oppor- 
tunity (as an editorial in this issue ob- 
serves) to develop train communication sys- 
tems employing either the inductive prin- 
ciple or space radio, as their individual 
requirements and experiences lead them 
to prefer, and substantial applications of 
such equipment are predicted, even though 
there is still much work to be done before 
space radio engineering practices and oper- 
ating procedures approach standardization. 
e 


RECONVERSION’S RESULTS: The 
Materials and Prices columns in this week’s 
news pages reflect the War Production 
Board’s post-V-E Day activity in easing 
limitation and restriction orders and liberal- 
izing the administration of its Controlled 
Materials Plan, thus making good on its 
promise to do away with many of these 
impediments to the resumption of civilian 
production where military requirements 
permit. 

* 
CONSERVATION SUGGESTION: 
An opportunity to correct what is in some 
instances a glaring lack of organization and 
facilities is pointed out in an editorial dis- 
cussion this week of the necessity of making 
adequate provision for the maintenance of 
power machines and power tools used to 
a steadily increasing extent in maintenance- 
of-way service. The contrast between the 
arrangements worked out for this phase 
of conservation and those adopted as stand- 
ard practice for the maintenance of equip- 
ment for which other departments are re- 
sponsible is arresting. 

® 
TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP: 
How the student apprentice system which 
the Southern has employed for some 30 
years has proved itself in preparing men 
for responsible positions is the subject of 
an article in this issue, based on an 
A. R. E. A. committee report. While not 
all of the men who have taken this training 
have remained in the road’s employ, many 
of those who have are in executive and 


. Supervisory positions ranging from vice- 


president to trainmaster. 
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@ The installation diagrammed above consists of 2 single-phase 
(132 kv) circuits — each 31/4 miles long. Each circuit consists 
of 2 single conductor 500,000 CM cables in a 7” steel pipe 
filled with oil maintained under 200 Ibs. static pressure. Maxi- 
mum cable lengths pulled were approximately 4,000 ft. 


IN FEBRUARY 1935, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
placed in peration the Oilostatic Electric Trans- 
mission System in its Baltimore tunnels to supply 
high voltage electric power for New York-Wash- 
ington electrification. This system has functioned 
without service interruption. 

In the Oilostatic Electric Transmission System, 
paper insulated cables are completely immersed in 
oil. Ruggedly constructed cables, in an oil-filled 
pipe line maintained under 200 Ibs. static pressure, 
provide a simple, economical method of handling 
heavy loads at high voltages. 


Oilostatic cable systems are suitable for elec- 
trical transmfssion in congested areas, for urgently 
needed tie-lines, for railroad electrification, for 
eliminating overhead construction near airports, 
and in tunnels and on bridges, for crossing 
swamps, rivers and other bodies of water. 

For free literature which illustrates, diagrams, 
and describes the Oilostatic Electric Transmission 
System — or if you wish to talk over a possible 
installation — get in touch with our nearest district 
office or write to The Okonite Company, Passaic, 
New Jersey. 
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OILOSTATIC TRANSMISSION SYSTEM 


10 years in continuous service on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad! 
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The Class Rate Decision 


While the crusaders for interterritorial class rate equality have 
won a victory by the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the class rate cases, Nos. 28300 and 28310, they won it in the proper 
tribunal for the adjudication of such controversies. They did not at- 
tain, or perhaps it would be safer to say that they have not attained 
yet, what has seemed to be the main objective of many of these con- 
troversialists, namely, to discredit and circumvent the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and thus permanently replace the orderly 
and judicial process of rate control by a general anarchy in which 
right would have no measure but political might. 


It is not possible to be certain that the Commission has decided 
this case entirely upon the record; nor to insist with conviction that 
it was wholly insulated from the extraordinary ferocity and de- 
termination of the protagonists of interterritorial “parity” in class 
rates. The old adage has it that “the wheel that squeaks the loudest 
gets the grease,” and that is what has occurred in this instance—but 
the question is unanswered whether it was the squeaking or the sup- 
posed merits of the position of the complainants which won for them 
the lubricant they sought. 


Be that as it may, a mistaken policy as to rates, if the recent 
decision be in whole or in part the product of political pressure, can 
be corrected in time; and a bad decision, however deplorable in itself, 
which does not destroy the means of its rectification, is still better 
than one which is both bad and irremediable. 


Lest it be suspected that we are damning this decision with faint 
praise, let it be made plain that we are not praising it at all. The 
legitimate function of a regulatory commission is to adjudicate dif- 
ferences between suppliers and users of a partially monopolistic 
public service, and to prevent either party’s injuring the other—to the 
detriment of the public interest in the preservation of both a healthy 
transportation system and a healthy commerce. There are few actual 
shippers in the West or South who can show that in markets, to a 
share in which they have a legitimate economic claim, they are suffer- 
ing a serious cost disadvantage because of arbitrarily high freight 
rates. In the few such instances which might be found—if, indeed, 
any such exist—remedies could be discovered short of throwing the 
whole structure of class rates into a chaos which can be restored 
to order again only by years of hard labor. 


To make freight rates for traffic which does not exist and for 
which there is no concrete and genuine economic demand is just 
another instance of political pretension to omniscience and ambition 
to omnipotence. The modern state has forgotten that its proper 
function is that of soldier, policeman, judge, jailer and hangman—and 
is everywhere invading the realm of economic activity, presuming 
to know more about how to make production and trade thrive than 
do people with successful experience in these occupations. T. V. A. 
has proved locally popular, not because of any superiority of public 
over private enterprise, but because it gives local distribution to 
largesse collected from people far away. The same spirit of getting 
ahead by tapping other people’s tills, which characterizes T. V. A. 
and the vast outpouring of public funds for highways and waterways, 
is now at work on the railroad freight rate structure. 


Railroads and bona fide shippers can be thankful that, in the 
defeat of economic principle and the triumph of predatory political 
do-goodism which this class rate decision represents, there is at least 
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left to them a forum in which they may still hope 
to retrieve some of their lost ground. They ought 
to have learned from this experience that it is un- 
safe to go ahead planlessly, leaving all the fore- 
sight and offensive campaigning to the enemies and 
underminers of private initiative and enterprise. 


Mr. Whitney Takes 
Managements to Task 


President A. F. Whitney of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen has had published a 250-page 
mimeographed dissertation entitled “Enemy Hours— 
the waste of man-power on American railroads occa- 
sioned by managerial mispractices in utilization of 
personnel.” This publication had its provocation, Mr. 
Whitney explains in a foreword, in complaints by 
“executives of many American railroads” to the director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation “that absentee- 
ism of train and yard service employees was seriously 
hampering the proper movement of vital freight and 
passenger trains.” 

The officers of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men believed such an accusation “to be both unjust and 
defamatory” and “an investigation among the men 
actually employed in train and yard service was imme- 
diately begun.” This mimeographed document is the 
result of this survey. It contains numerous reports by 
individual members of the trainmen’s organization, pur- 
porting to reveal instances of wasteful practices in the 
utilization of man-power by railway management; and 
an interpretative text prepared under Mr. Whitney’s 
direction which translates these individual instances of 
alleged incompetence into a general indictment of 
railroad management. It is reported that some man- 
agements were “making a sincere effort to eliminate 
conditions inimical to efficient transportation” but “the 
majority . . . were far from being willing to adjust 
their operating methods to war-time necessities”; and 
“no single carrier was reported free of the contamina- 
tion of traffic-hampering practices.” ' 

While there are instances of extravagant and unsup- 
ported charges in this presentation (e. g., the assertion 
that “the American railroads are . . . among the most 
static-minded and profit-conscious of all our indus- 
tries’), the predominant tone of presentation is not 
intemperate ; and the reader is left with the impression, 
intentional no doubt on the part of the compilers and 
skillfully achieved, that sorrow rather than indignation 
prompted the effort. 

The complaints by individual employees which are 
cited have to do, mostly, with such practices as ordering 
crews in advance of the time when their trains are 
ready to depart; holding cars at terminals “for ton- 
nage” before trains are run; using road crews for yard 
work; avoidance where possible of employing crews 
at penalty overtime rates. 

It would be easy to refute, or at least defend on 
grounds of reasonable doubt, many of the instances 
of alleged mismanagement which are included in this 
presentation, without any evidence other than the 
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ex parte exhibits here made available—merely by call- 
ing attention to the fact that railway managements are 
under obligation to conserve motive-power as well as 
man-power ; and, not infrequently, regardless of what 
the nation-wide situation may be, at a given spot and 
at a given time, locomotives may be more scarce than 


train crews. In other cases, where delay to Army 
freight is alleged, the fact of the close watch maintained 
at all times by Army as well as transportation officers 
on such shipments is a prima facie refutation of the 
assumption that such delays were arbitrary and were 
imposed by management for reasons which would be 
unacceptable to the military authorities. Furthermore, 
the presentation fails to recognize that railroad man- 
agements are under obligation both to railroad owners 
and to the public which pays the bills to operate the 
railroads with some regard to economy. Management 
would be false to its trust if it should use two trains, 
two crews, and two locomotives to do the work which 
could reasonably be performed by one. 

In further answer to this indictment it may be ob- 
served that it is another instance of the well-known 
conversation between the pot and the kettle; the Broth- 
erhood of Raifroad Trainmen by its successful promo- 
tion of “full-crew” laws and other such “make-work”’ 
measures is itself an old and experienced hand in was- 
ting railroad man-power. 

Merely to refute, however, the unwarranted conclu- 
sions which Mr. Whitney reaches from the evidence 
submitted by the members of his organization is an 
inadequate response to this broadside. It is, or should 
be, a disturbing phenomenon that so many railroad 
employees have thus been willing to place in the 
pillory the management of the railway industry. Run- 
ning all through the “exhibits” included in this docu- 
ment is patent evidence of ignorance by the complaining 
employees of the nature and extent of the duties and 
responsibilities of railway officers; and of lack of 
appreciation of the fact that the railroads must be 
operated economically if the industry is to survive as 
a provider of jobs for railway labor. 

Mr. Whitney has not by this publication succeeded 
in impugning—at least not with persons of any consid- 
erable knowledge of railroading—the ability or integrity 
of railway management; but he has conclusively dem- 
onstrated that railway managements have been back- 
ward indeed in giving employees sufficient information 
about the workings of the railroads, beyond that which 
can be absorbed from unaided observation. Railway 
managements have been so busy operating the railroads 
that they have not taken the time to explain to em- 
ployees some of their acts which cannot be understood 
from observation alone. It is evident also that, at least 
occasionally, managements have been less attentive than 
they should have been to the provision of reasonably 
adequate facilities for employees’ comfort. 

If some railway officers are moved to indignant 
refutation of Mr. Whitney's accusations, their justifica- 
tion is ample—but a more profitable rejoinder would 
be to make use of this document as a guide-book toward 
the erection of a system of employee education and 
information. By compiling such a comprehensive ex- 
posure as this of the nature and degree of employees 
misunderstanding of railway managerial duties, Mr. 
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Whitney has performed a research project of consider- 
able potential value to the railway industry. He deserves 
small thanks, of course, for a gift which was obviously 
not intended by him as such—but he may be commended 
for the generally temperate and, indeed, almost schol- 
arly tone of his presentation. 


Green Light for Radio 


The Federal Communication Commission’s assign- 
ment of 60 clear channels. in the 152-162-megacycle por- 
tions of the radio spectrum for railroad train communi- 
cation clears the most difficult obstacle to the railroads’ 
use of this facility. It still remains for Committee 7, 
Panel 13, of the Radio Technical Planning Board to 
work with the Commission to develop engineering prac- 
tice and operating procedure. Each railroad wishing to 
use space radio must also make application to the Com- 
mission for authorization to use specific channels and 
to the War Production Board for priority to purchase 
equipment, but these should not involve any consider- 
able difficulties. The major part of the work is done, 
and railroads are now in a position to use either space- 
radio or inductive train communication without the un- 
certainty of experimental channel assignments which 
have restrained such radio application for the past 
twenty years. 

The Commission issued “proposed” asignments on 
January 16, 1945, in which the railroads were offered 33 
clear channels in addition to some others to be shared. 
At a hearing held in Washington, D. C., representatives 
of the many non-governmental services seeking assign- 
ments were given an opportunity to approve or ask for 
modification of the Commission’s proposals. The rail- 
roads offered objection to the assignment of 60-kilo- 
cycle rather than 100-kilocycle channels, saying this 
would entail technical difficulties under railroad condi- 
tions and would considerably increase the cost of equip- 
ment. 

In the final assignment, the Commission stuck to 
the 60-kce. channel width, but increased the number 
of clear channels to 60 and made arrangements for ex- 
pansion into two other portions of the radio spectrum 
should operating conditions show this to be desirable. 

Apparently the Commission wishes the railroads to 
develop technics for using the narrower channels. They 
have, however, left the way open for the railroads to 
apply for increase of channel widths in the event that 
the narrower bands prove to be impracticable. 

There is still much experimental work to be done. 
Some technicians believe either amplitude or frequency 
modulation, AM or FM, can be used practically for 
voice transmission on the 60-kc. channels. Others feel 
that the use of frequencies around 3,000 mc. should 
be worked out employing only FM. But it should be 
realized that existing and relatively undeveloped equip- 
ment has already proved its value. In some applica- 
tions train communication can pay for itself in a matter 
of months and under such circumstances it would be 
foolish to wait for improvements whiclt might require 
six or eight years for development. The right proce- 
dure seems to be to work with what is available and 
make changes when they are indicated by future im- 
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provements, particularly since all channels above 3,000 
me. are still listed as “experimental” and will one day 
be available to those who need them. 

The present assignment of channels is the result of 
careful and thorough study on the part of the Commis- 
sion. For the favorable position of the railroads, credit 
should be given to Committee 7, R. T. P. B., and spe- 
cifically to its chairman, John L. Niesse, for working 
out requirements and ably presenting them to the Com- 
mission. 

The railroads are now free to employ either space- 
radio or inductive type train communication as they 
choose, and it seems probable that train communication 
will become a regular part of railroad operation. 


What Limits the 


Locomotive Boiler Capacity? 


In his New York Railroad Club paper on the Penn- 
sylvania T-1 Class duplex locomotives (see the May 26 
Railway Age, page 925), Ralph Johnson said that “the 
calculated evaporation based upon the Baldwin 80-Ib. 
rule, including feedwater heater, is 82,000 Ib. Actually, 
this has been greatly exceeded, a maximum of 105,475 
lb. having been obtained on the test plant.” 

This raises an interesting question as to what deter- 
mines the maximum output of a locomotive boiler. It 
is far from being a new question in the minds of loco- 
motive designers; indeed, it has been the subject of 
much study as long as measurements of locomotive per- 
formance have been available. In 1915, in its test-plant 
bulletin No. 28 reporting the results of the performance 
of its Lls Class Mikado type locomotives, the Pennsyl- 
vania indicated that. based on the tests of locomotives. 
made up to that time, under normal conditions each 
square foot of net fire area through the boiler would 
give a maximum evaporation of about 7,000 Ib. of 
water per hour. The K4s Pacific type locomotive, 
which was built with the same boiler as the Lls type, 
actually evaporated about 65,000 Ib. of water per hour. 

In these discussions one point, the importance of 
which has since become evident, has usually been over- 
looked. It is that, when a boiler becomes a part of a 
locomotive, no more steam can be produced by it than 
can be got into and out of the cylinders. The maximum 
output of the locomotive boiler in service, therefore, 
depends as much upon the entire chain of passages from 
the boiler to the exhaust as it does upon the proportions 
of the boiler itself. There are probably few locomo- 
tives now in service the boiler capacity of which is not 
actually limited by restrictions imposed on the flow of 
steam through the cylinders. 

This was demonstrated in the tests of Pennsylvania 
K4s Class locomotive No. 5399 equipped with the 
Franklin system of steam distribution. Before these 
tests were run, changes in the boiler were made to in- 
crease the area of steam flow from the boiler through 
the superheater to the valves which, themselves, pro- 
vided much greater area for steam flow into and out of 
the cylinders than did the piston valves standard to the 
K4s locomotive. The maximum output of the boiler 
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in these tests reached over 77,000 lb. of net evaporation, 
a substantial increase over that obtained from essen- 
tially the same boiler before these restrictions on steam 
flow were removed. 

On the basis of net gas area through the tubes, the 
maximum output of the T-1 locomotive boiler is over 
12,000 Ib. per sq. ft., a big advance from the 7,000 Ib. 
prevailing at the time the K4s locomotive was designed. 


Work Equipment Should 
Be Maintained Better 


There are more power machines and power tools in 
maintenance-of-way service now than ever before. The 
investment in this equipment has risen to approximately 
$130,000,000, and purchases are now being made at 
the rate of about $15,000,000 a year. 

An investment of this magnitude should be conserved 
to the fullest extent by all means compatible with the 
character of the equipment and the conditions under 
which it is used. Yet it has been stated without con- 
tradiction on more than one occasion that no road pos- 
sesses either the organization or the facilities for main- 
taining the equipment to a high standard, and that many 
roads are not doing so even to a reasonable degree. In 
view of the large amount of money involved, and with 
the operations of an entire department under criticism, 
this indictment seems worthy of investigation to deter- 
mine how much truth there is in it. 

While locomotives and cars involve a much larger 
investment than that in work equipment, so far as main- 
tenance is concerned they provide the nearest compari- 
son that can be made with the latter. Both are for 
use out on the road; both must be maintained currently 
if they are to be kept in continuous use; both require 
minor repairs from time to time; and both must be 
overhauled and given major repairs at intervals. Here, 
however, all similarity in maintenance ceases, for the 
mechanical department, which is responsible for the 
maintenance of cars and locomotives, is well organized, 
has ample supervision, and has usually been provided 
with the shop facilities necessary to keep equipment 
in condition to perform the service expected of it. The 
forces needed to maintain signals, electrical installations 
and water service facilities are also on a well-organized 
basis, with the necessary shop facilities. 

When we come to work equipment, we find a differ- 
ent situation. On many roads there is no officer whose 
primary responsibility is the maintenance, operation 
and assignment of the equipment on either a system or 
regional basis, these matters being left to the divisions. 
In not a few cases the divisions do not have men capable 
of looking after the various units in service and, not 
infrequently, the roadmaster or supervisor using them 
is expected to do this. 

On some roads there may be an officer, with or with- 
out appropriate title, who acts in the capacity of super- 
intendent of work equipment, in charge of all power 
machines on the system or region. There may also be 
an equipment maintainer on each division who is ex- 
pected to handle the field maintenance of the various 
units, but who is generally burdened with more work 
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than he can do. Usually the maintainer reports to the 
division engineer, who has so many other duties that his 
supervision of both the operation and maintenance of 
the equipment is more or less perfunctory. In any 
event, in only a relatively few instances is there any 
clearly-defined responsibility for the operation or main- 
tenance of the equipment. 

Organizations are developed, first, to co-ordinate the 
activities of a group or a department and, second, to 
define the responsibility of the various members of the 
group for its correct functioning and for the results 
that should be obtained from its. activities. With few 
exceptions, organizations that meet these specifications 
do not exist with respect to work equipment. In most 
cases, such organizations as have been set up are crude 
and ineffective compared with similar organizations 
that have been developed in other departments of the 
railways. 


The Perishable Box Car 


“Because of the extreme shortage of box car equip- 
ment, it is imperative that box cars be given the same 
preferred handling as would be given a car of perishable 
freight. Box cars which are in bad order must be set on 
repair tracks promptly and the work done and cars re- 
leased and pulled precisely as a car of perishable freight 
would be handled. Cars should be kept moving in and 
out of terminals, and to points where they are needed. 
The present demand for high class box cars for loading 
explosives and other government freight, plus the fact 
that grain elevators and flour mills are closed down in 
Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado because of shortage of 
box cars, suggests the necessity for this handling.” 

That telegram, stating briefly the only action that 
can be taken now to alleviate the present car shortage, 
was recently sent to supervisory officers by the presi- 
dent of a large western railroad. In writing it, he 
could have pointed out that a car-day, like a day of 
human labor, is one of the most perishable items: in 
railroading, for, unlike damaged fryit and vegetables, 
there is no possibility of a lost car-day or work-day 
having any salvage value. 

Admitting that much of the present car shortage is 
due to the failure of the authorities in Washington to 
permit the railroads to acquire sufficient new cars to 
keep pace with growing war-time demands, and that the 
passing of V-E Day should ease the restrictions now 
impeding the building of additional cars, it still remains 
a fact that, even if the man-power and materials for 
unlimited freight car construction were allotted today, 
such a procedure would require many months to be- 
come fully effective. Therefore, the only remaining 
hope of immediate relief from present conditions is ad- 
ditional effort to secure even more intensive use of exist- 
ing equipment. 

The action of this railroad president is worthy of the 
attention of other chief executive officers, who, where 
they have not already done so; should take cognizance 
of these conditions and lend the weight of their authority 
and prestige to the campaign for more intensive car 
utilization by the issuance of similar instructions on 
their own roads. The problem is of sufficient gravity 
to justify executive action. 
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Norfolk & Western Class J Locomotives 


Passenger power, averaging over 400 miles a day at a 


repair cost of 11.54 cents a mile demonstrates value of 


boiler capacity, roller bearings, and pressure lubrication 


HE burden of handling 4,608 train- 


miles of Norfolk & Western main- 
line passenger service with 14- and 15- 
car trains over mountain territory where 
ruling grades are mostly between 1.00 
and 2.00 per cent falls on a group of 
eleven 4-8-4 type locomotives known as 
the Class J that were designed by the 
N. & W. and built in the Roanoke, Va., 
shops of that road. The first locomotive 
went into service in October, 1941, and 
now a total of 11 of this type are being 
used between Norfolk, Va., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, as well as between Mon- 
roe, Va. (the junction with the South- 
ern), and Bristol. 

These locomotives have a tractive 
force of 73,300 Ib., 275 lb. boiler pres- 
sure, 70-in. drivers, and a total engine 
weight of 494,000 Ib. The weight on 
drivers is 288,000 lb. The tenders, car- 


fried on six-wheel trucks, have a coal 


capacity of 35 tons and 20,000 gal. of 
water. All engine and tender journals 
are equipped with roller bearings and 
the crosshead wrist pin, crank pins, and 
eccentric crank pin operate in roller 
bearings as well. The valve gear is 
fitted with needle roller bearings. The 
boilers have a combined heating surface 
of 7,448 sq. ft. and a grate area of 197.7 
sq. ft. The drawbar horsepower is in 


excess of 5,000. 
Objective of Design 
In designing these locomotives the 


objective was to develop a steam motive 
power unit that would be capable of 


jmaking long engine runs with a mini- 


mum of servicing and repairs; that 
would have sufficient hauling capacity 
to handle the- heavy tonnage passenger 
trains that are a normal part of the 
N. & W.’s business over heavy mountain 
grades at relatively high speeds and, 
above all, perform this work at a cost 
lower than that which has been accept- 
able as steam-locomotive operating cost 
lor many years. Many of the design 
characteristics of the locomotive itself 
contribute to all three of these objec- 
tives but outstanding among the factors 
that enable this power to do its present 
job are boiler capacity, roller bearings 
and mechanical lubrication. 

Since 1936 the Norfolk & Western 
has built a total of 116 locomotives with 


§ oller bearings and their value, in freight 


service particularly, shows up in the 
tact that, during the first six months of 
1944, the roller-bearing-equipped loco- 
Motives representing 33 per cent of the 
'reight-locomotive inventory was mak- 
ing 68 per cent of the total steam freight 
mileage, 
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Coincident with the program to reduce 
both road and terminal delays by the 
use of roller bearings, considerable study 
was given the matter of lubrication, with 
both oil and grease. Every locomotive 
part in which friction is a factor was 
carefully studied with a view either to 
using an anti-friction bearing or im- 
proving the lubrication of that part in 
such a manner that service failures 
would be a remote possibility and maxi- 
mum service life could be assured. 

The results of this study in the mat- 
ter of increasing the usefulness of the 
steam locomotive are to be seen in two 


classes of locomotives designed and built 
by the N. & W. at its Roanoke, Va., 
shops—the Class A, 2-6-6-4 type single- 
expansion articulated, and the Class J, 
4-8-4 type. In both of these designs me- 
chanical and pressure lubrication has 
been utilized to the utmost. On the Class 
A locomotive a total of 336 points are 
lubricated—238 by oil from mechanical 
lubricators and 98 from grease through 
pressure fittings. Details of the lubrica- 
tion of the Class J are to be found else- 
where in this article. 

Detailed performance records com- 
piled in connection with two of the 
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Table I—Comparison of Performance, Class J and Class K Locomotives—Two 
Locomotives of Each Class Over a Period of 36 Months 


Time in shop EE ea ee 
M.P. turning time deeine 

Total time unserviceable , ieee ves 
Total C.T. delay 

Total time at terminal 
Total possible hours 
Time available for service 
Per cent availability 
Total time in service 

Per cent time in service 
Total despatchments 

Total mileage 

Average daily mileage 
Total SOMMEl BOG 65. l ee cebu ceaoess ; 
Repair cost per locomotive-mile, cents ..........- 


Class J Class K-a 
sanpearenanie spinal _—e nati ——~ 
Hr. Min Hr. Min. 
4,019 16 7,741 10 
11,326 28 7,517 51 
15,345 44 15,259 01 
7,712 28 14,154 32 
23;058 12 29,413 33 
52,608 52,512 , 
37,262 16 37,252 59 
70.8 70.¢ 
29,549 48 23,098 27 
2 44. 
4,095 2,261 
822,402 462,787 
AP 412 253 
$94,918.92 $72,594.74 
11.54 15.69 








Class A locomotives showed that in 87 
months they made a total of 1,310,319 
miles for a daily average (serviceable 
days) of 285 miles and that the mainte- 
nance cost was 21.12 cents per locomo- 
tive-mile and $2.02 per million tractive- 
force pound miles. During this time the 
locomotives were available for service 
62.9 per cent of the potential hours. 

Similarly, two of the Class J locomo- 
tives showed a maintenance cost of 11.54 
cents per locomotive-mile and $1.57 per 
million tractive-force pound miles and 
over a period of 36 months and 822,402 
miles of passenger service. The average 
for these two locomotives was 412 miles 
per serviceable locomotive day. These 
locomotives were available for service 
70.8 per cent of the potential hours. A 
portion of the service record of these 
two locomotives and two Class K is 
shown in Table I. 


Character of the Service 


The Class J locomotives are used ex- 
clusively in passenger service and, like 
all passenger locomotives, schedules 
must of necessity be the controlling fac- 
tor in their use. These 11 locomotives 
are used to handle main-line trains Nos. 
3 and 4 and Nos. 15 and 16 between 
Norfolk, Va. and Cincinnati, Ohio, a ° 
distance of 676.6 miles and trains Nos. 


972 


17 and 18, 45 and 46 and 41 and 42 be- 
tween Monroe, Va., and Bristol, a dis- 
tance of 209.8 miles. Shaffers Crossing 
(Roanoke, Va.) engine terminal is the 
home terminal for these locomotives and 
the round trips of 504.6 miles from that 
point to Norfolk and 848.6 miles to Cin- 


cinnati are typical of the runs. The 
elapsed time of Train No. 3 from Nor- 
folk to Cincinnati is 18 hr. 45 min. and, 
in the reverse direction Train No. 4, 
is also 18 hr. 45 min. This time must 
be considered in relation to a line of 
road that crosses the Alleghany and 
Blue Ridge Mountains with ruling 
grades, in several districts, of approxi- 
mately 1.4 per cent. Except between 
Williamson, W.Va., and Bluefield, where 
the ruling grade is 2.00 per cent these 
locomotives will handle 15 cars with- 
out help. The time must also be re- 
lated to as many as 31 scheduled stops, 
on some runs, between Cincinnati and 
Norfolk. With large capacity tenders 
and complete lubrication, service stops 
other than those coincident with station 
stops have almost been eliminated. An 
accompanying chart shows graphically 
a typical week’s work for one Class J 
locomotive. The assignment of the en- 
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Table II—Assignment and Mileage of Class J Locomotives 


No. of Lecos. Train Nos. Territory Mileage 
2 4-15 and 16-3 NEO ot. ch coca dot echoes 1,008 
8 3-16 and 15-4 Roanoke-Cincinnati .............. <; ae 
ado pats and Roanoke-Bristol .............+.+: be 906 
41- 
18-45 and 46-17 Roanoke-Monroe ..........-s0+e+- : 232 
2/9-7/4 sisermaciel Williamson ...... A GE 402 
Total daily mileage—-10 locomotives ..........0-.c cece ster ccs n cc eeseenes - 4,244 
Average per locomotive BE RSE AS) Py a AE A a 424 
1 42-41 Roanoke- Monroe ....... 116 
2/4-2/s eS ere ee are Perr 248 
Total daily mileage—11 locomotives ............... RA ay a 4,608 
Averett tr DeenOe 3S cS Ca ee See cad dastores 419 
Table I1I—Service Data for Five N. & W., Class J, 4-8-4 Type 
Passenger Locomotives—From Date Built to First Shopping 
Maximum Minimum Average 
for for or 
one loco. one loco, five locos. 
Accumulated mileage from date built ¢ to first shopping for 
oe CN gs pooh a de kken sd Rb ad SENS CARU TOD 252,314 227,981 238,180 
No. of possible days in above period ............ ESE ee 697 635 659 
Mileage NS Ga ais 0 Kp RAO <SAW ENS PESG EK Cede © 372 352 361 
eS SRO... cavcapess sckb iv ap bemesess + 52 34 43 
Miles made each serviceable day. ..........--0s00eeeees 400 371 387 
NO OR es en errr ee ne ee ee 138 72 103.2 
Miles ee PME osc osc ecpiee» owes W hes Meneses os 3,166 1,706 2,455 
No. of demmanaiments Fe 5. Sy a kent Oke Deke he es 1,475 1,277 1,395 
Despatchments per fire cleaning .......00-++sseeeeeeees 19.3 10.4 14.4 
Mechanical Parts Performance 
jlinder pile rings, average mileage per renewal— 
Orient site Re re 76,228 33,927 $1,778 
cki , average mileage " renewal— 
rR at ie tence is ee sins Beer Seca, S827 $9,372 70,083 
Piston rods, average mileage per regrounding—right side 6, i , 
Piston rods, average mileage per regrounding—left side 56,995 40,738 45,804 
Crosshead shoes, average mileage per relining, right side 34,919 25,409 30,536 
Crosshead shoes, average mileage per relining, left side 45,596 22,868 32,187 
Tire Turning Mileages 
Engine truck, front wheels ..............0e0eeeeeseeee 24,939 20,099 23,351 
Engine truck, rear wheels . 63,078 43,952 49,621 
Driving wheels Si SRL TA ‘¥ 126,157 113,990 119,090 
Trailer truck, front wheels ........-.--e0.-seeceererees 118,475 84,105 108,264 
Trailer truck, rear wheels (without WRONNEET in Sten oes 126,157 79,163 99,241 
Trailer ia rear wheels (with booster) ...........-- ees 74,811 ae «a 
is Nae 1 position BS: ase ames Theres 113,990 47,498 59,545 
No. 2 pOBitioOn 0. eee ee eee een een erenenes 126,157 61,108 85,064 
No. 3 position a el ewe weed & ee Ss 79,163 50,463 62,679 
No. 4 position De eo os Sa SS 6-9 aan oe 84,105 45,596 54,132 
No. § position ee ee’ cate + scew sues dhew'e'o ke 4Re's% 06 113,990 63,078 79,393 
No. 6 POBIION . we eer eee teen eee er eeeeenes 118,745 61,108 79,393 
Average for all positions ..........+--eeeeeereeees + 71,454 
Engine Failures 
No. of failures charged to engine. .......-..+--++++-5+- 2 1 1.4 
Average mileage engine ilar REA. aon sina eee 170,129 
No. of engine failures charged to other causes .........- F 
Average mileage, such failures .........-.---+-++ss0+- 227,981 63,078 132,322 
Total number of engine failures, five Dom sinker ese 3.2 
Average mileage per engine 08 ON FREE it: NB IIE 2c Oe oe 237,490 50,463 74,431 
Cott Oe cis casasacetoes $5,840.13 $5,210.20 $5,584.65 
Mater cic ces cawcecsivcvenes CaS iss wt ROE He ae 7,687.80 2,981.82 4,765.78 
Labor and material .... ccc ccc ccseesccewccscenccees 13,527.93 8,192.02 10,350.45 











tire group of 11 locomotives is shown in 
Table II. 


Mechanical Performance 


The Class J locomotives represent not 
only an evolution in design embodying 
the service-tried features of the Class A 
power but they also represent a definite 
effort to develop a steam locomotive 
that will (1) give the maximum in re- 
liability of service; (2) require a mini- 


mum of servicing and repair at ter- 
minals; (3) operate 250,000 miles, or 
more, between shoppings for general re- 
pairs and, above all, a locomotive that 
will (4) give this service at a repair 
cost lower than other locomotive types— 
either older types of steam power or 
types using fuel other than coal. 

Two tables, III and IV, are included 
which indicate the manner in which the 
Class J locomotives have met their ex- 
pected performance. Table III tells the 


story of mechanical parts performance 
and is self explanatory. 


Old and New Power 


Table 1V is a tabulation of engine- 
men’s reports (N. & W. Form M.P. 60) 
for eight Class K-2 and K-2a passenger 
locomotives and six Class J locomotives. 
The table shows a comparison of approx- 
imately one month’s operation of the 
Class J with a similar period for the 
Class K locomotives which handles the 
main-line trains before the advent of the 


>. 

Included in the table is a list of the 
actual work reported on one locomotive, 
No. 605, during 26 days of service. 
These statistics tell a typical story of 
the relative value of old and new motive 
power. The Class K-2 and K-2a are 
Mountain type (4-8-2) locomotives orig- 
inally built in 1919 and 1923. They 
have 28-in. by 30-in. cylinders, 220-Ib. 
boiler pressure, 69-in. drivers, 63,800 Ib. 
tractive force and weigh 248,150 Ib. on 
drivers. The Class K locomotives have 
modern specialties but are not equipped 
with roller-bearing journals. Mechani- 
cal lubrication on the Class K locomo- 
tives is used at 11 points on the engine 
and tender. Their tenders have a coal 
capacity of 26 tons and 18,000 gallons 
of water. 

The Class K locomotives average only 
about 250 miles per day as compared 
with almost twice that for the Class J 
and the repair cost (Table I) is 15.69 
cents per locomotive-mile as compared 
with 11.54 for the J’s. 


Locomotive Description 


Boiler and Appurtenances — The 
boiler for the Class J locomotive is of 
the conical type 89% in. inside diameter 
at the first course and 102 in. outside 
diameter at the third course. All of the 
sheets in the boiler are carbon steel. The 
barrel sheets are 1%, 1%e and % 
thick .for the first, second and third 
courses, respectively, while the firebox 
sheets are % in. and % in. The front 
tube sheet is a flat 34-in. plate welded 
to a }%-in. by 4-in. ring which is riv- 
eted to the barrel. Braces, of 34-in. ma- 
terial are welded to the tube sheet and 
to the ring. 

The firebox, 146%2 in. long and 106% 
in. wide, is completely welded and has 
a grate area of 107.7 sq. ft: The boiler 
is designed for a working pressure of 
275 Ib. and is equipped with four 314-in. 
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District Train No. Mileage No. Cars 
Cincinnati-Roanoke 16 424.3 11 
Roanoke-Cincinnati 15 424.3 8 
Cincinnati-Roanoke 4 424.3 14 
Roanoke-Bristol ... 45 151.0 15 
Bristol-Monroe eta: 209.8 14 
Monroe-Roanoke . 45 58.8 14 
Roanoke-Monroe . 42 58.8 10 
Monroe-Roanoke . 41 58.8 13 
Roanoke-Crewe .... 4 123.5 14 
Crewe-Roanoke .. 3 123.5 9 
Roanoke-Norfolk 16 252.3 14 
Norfolk-Roanoke 3 252.3 9 
Roanoke-Norfolk ..... 16 252.3 17 
Norfolk-Roanoke . 3 252.3 12 
Roanoke-Bristol . . 17 151.0 14 
Bristol-Roanoke . 46 151.0 15 

Total locomotive 

mileage (seven days)... 3,368.3 


The Runs Made by One Class J Loco- 

motive in Seven Days’ Operation Are 

Plotted on the Above Chart—The De- 
tails Are Shown in the Table 


safety valves. A full installation of 
flexible staybolts is used in_ the 
breaking zones of the sides, crown and 
back head as well as in the combustion 
chamber and throat sheets. The butt- 
welded seam between firebox and throat 
sheets is reinforced by the welding of 
¥4-in. by 3-in. rods across the seam at 
intervals providing additional stiffness 
to prevent flexure of the welded seam. 
Bituminous coal is fed by a Standard 
HT stoker and the firebox is fitted with 
N. & W. standard grates equipped. for 
power shaking with a steam grate 
shaker. The firedoor is the Franklin 
butterfly type No. 8. A Security brick 
arch is supported by five arch tubes 
3% in. diameter. 
Water is supplied by a Nathan type 
4,000 injector and a Worthington type 
6-SA feedwater heater each having a 
capacity of 12,000 gal. per hr. The boiler 
has 227 superheater flues with a 115- 
unit Elesco Type H superheater and an 
American multiple-valve front-end throt- 
tle built into the header. Saturated 
steam, for the auxiliaries, is taken from 
the main dome through an auxiliary dry 
pipe to the main turret which is located 
outside of the cab. The main steam 
valve is located at the dome connection. 
The shrouding effects a straight line 
flush with the top of the cab and con- 
ceals the stack, bell, whistle, low water 
alarm, sand boxes, dome, turrets and 
feedwater heater. It also makes possible 
the concealment of the piping and, to 
carry out the clean external lines of the 
jacket and shrouding, there is a 454-in. 
by 9%-in. trough recessed into the left 
side of the smokebox to carry six pipes 
from the inside of the smokebox to the 
top of the boiler underneath the jacket. 


Foundation and Running Gear.—The 
General Steel Castings Corporation en- 
gine bed includes cylinders, back heads, 
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Up-to-Date Terminal Lubrication Facilities Make an Important Contribution to 
the Performance of N. & W. Power 


guide and valve-motion supports, and 
cross members. 

The spring rigging is the conventional 
equalizer and elliptic spring design with 
reverse-camber driving springs. The 
equalization is continuous from the front 
of the No. 1 driver to the rear of the 
rear trailer wheel. 

The engine truck is the General Steel 
Castings Corporation’s constant-resist- 
ance type with carbon-steel axles, 36-in. 
steel-tired wheels and Timken: roller 
bearings. 


The journals are 7%. in.“ 


diameter. The Commonwealth trailer 
truck, supplied by the same manufac- 
turer, is the outside bearing type with 
Timken roller bearings mounted on 
carbon-steel axles having 8-in. journals. 
A Type E Franklin booster is applied to 
the rear trailer axle of one locomotive. 
Both front and rear wheels are steel 
tired, 42 in. in diameter, mounted on 
cast-steel centers. 

The driving wheels have cast-steel 
centers with 70-in. tires. The centers 
are mounted on carbon-steel solid axles 
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Table IV—Summary of Enginemen’s Reports (Form M.P. 60) Shaffer’s 
Crossing Enginehouse 


Eight Class K-2, K-2a Locomotives—31 Days Operation (Month of October 1944) 


Loco. Days No. Blank 
No. Shopped Reports 
117 1 2 
124 14 3 
125 1 2 
127 6 1 
128 1 1 
129 1 4 
130 5 3 
132 2 4 

Total 31 20 


1 Per Cent With 
No. With Work Reported 
Work Reported Total to Total 
23 25 92.0 
7 10 70.0 
16 18 88.9 
17 18 94.4 
17 18 94.4 
13 17 76.5 
12 75.0 
13 17 76.5 
115 135 85.2 


Sis Class J Locomotives—30 Days Operation (Month of April 1944) 


Per Cent With 


Loco. Days No. Blank No. With Work Reported 
No. Shopped Reports Work Reported Total to Total 
605 1 108 14 122 11.5 
606 0 106 16 122 13.1 
607 1 106 19 125 15.2 
608 1 100 14 114 12.3 
609 0 91 16 107 15.0 
610 1 107 18 125 14.4 
Teal! Ars heeix 4 618 97 715 13.6 
Sis Class J Locomotives—26 Days Operation (Oct. 9 to Nov. 3, 1944) 
Per Cent With 
Loco, - Days No. Blank No. With Work Reported 
No. Shopped Reports Work Reported Total to Total 
605 6 85 13* 98 13.3 
606 0 78 17 95 17.9 
607 0 90 17 107 15.9 
608 10 55 8 63 12.7 
609 10 38 15 53 28.3 
610 0 88 14 102 13.7 
Tee Sct skes 20 434 84 518 16.2 


* List of items covered by these reports is shown below. 


Work Items Reported for Locomotive No. 605 During 26 Days Operation 


Grind drain valve to water column. 
Repair foot warmer, both sides. 
Steam leak at overflow to injector. 
Fix bell so it will operate, 

. Pack joint to blow-off pi 

. Brake valve 
. Clean out san wpe. ‘ 

. Renew right No. 4 driving brake shoe. 


te 


cation lamp out. 
. Repair 1 : 
. Flat spots on drivers. 


ey 
&rD 


in pipe to muffler to blow-off cock. 


. Cotter key out of back end, right No. 1 trailer equalizer pin. 4 
Trouble with throttle, No. 5 valve stuck. Give guides and cylinder more oil. 


pe. 
and won't release with automatic brake valve. 


. Drain valve to left water glass leaking. Bad leak in muffler blow-off cock pipe. Left classifi- 








operating in Timken roller bearings. 
The main journal is 13% in. in diameter 
and the others 12%e in. 

The weight of the reciprocating parts 
of these locomotives is 1,547 Ib., of which 
35.6 per cent is balanced. The weight 
of the revolving parts is 2,747 Ib. The 
overbalance is 175 Ib. for the front, in- 
termediate and back wheels and for the 
main wheels, 25 lb. The dynamic aug- 
ment at 70 m.p.h. is 9,016 Ib. for the 
front, intermediate and back wheels and 
1,284 Ib. at the main wheel. A speed of 
140 m.p.h. would be required in order 
that the dynamic augment equal the 
static wheel load of 36,000 Ib. The 
maximum sustained speed of the Class J 
locomotives handling 14 cars (1,000 
tons) on level tangent track is 100 
m.p.h, 

The piston, rod and crosshead assem- 
bly is the Timken lightweight design. 
Five of these locomotives have multiple- 
bearing type, and six have alligator-type 
crossheads. The pistons are rolled steel 
with American sectional bronze-iron 
flanged packing. Both the alligator and 
multiple-bearing type crossheads have 
Timken forged-steel centers, with roller- 
bearing wrist pins and aluminum cross- 
head shoes. American hammered pack- 
ing rings are applied in the pistons. 
Piston-rod and valve-stem packing were 
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furnished by the Paxton-Mitchell Com- 
pany. 

The main and side rods are the Tim- 
ken lightweight design with the main 
rod carrying the piston thrust to the 
No. 2 wheel. Tandem intermediate rods 
couple the main and intermediate wheels 
and single side rods couple the front and 
rear wheels to the main and intermediate 
wheels, respectively. All crank pins are 
Timken steel and operate in Timken 
roller bearings. 

The distribution of steam is con- 
trolled by 14-in. piston valves having a 
travel of 8%4 in. The valves are actu- 
ated by a Baker valve gear which in 
turn is controlled by an N. & W. Type 
BL power reverse gear. The back end 
of the eccentric rod is fitted with roller 
bearings. 

These locomotives are equipped with 
Nathan 14-feed mechanical lubricators 
having auxiliary oil reservoirs so that 
the total engine-oil capacity is 28 gal. 
and the valve oil capacity is 22 gal. 
This is sufficient oil to run 1,300 miles 
without replenishment. The roller bear- 
ings on the crank and wrist pins have 
sufficient oil capacity to run 500 miles 
without replenishment; on extended 
runs these are replenished at station 
stops. The engine oil from the two 14- 
feed lubricators on the right side of the 


locomotive is distributed to a total ‘of 
208 points; 17 on the engine truck, 124 
points on the driver pedestals, brake 
rigging and spring rigging, 13 points on 
the trailer truck and 28 points such as 
bell, guides, reverse shaft, radial buffer, 
stoker and boiler expansion bearings, 
and 26 points on the tender. The lubri- 
cator on the left side of the locomotive 
supplies valve oil for 12 points in the 
cylinders, valves, throttle stuffing box, 
air pumps, feedwater heater and stoker 
engine. 

The brake equipment of these loco- 
motives is the Westinghouse Schedule 
ET-8 with two 8%-in. cross-compound 
compressors mounted on frame brackets 
under the smokebox front. 


Tender Equipment 


The tenders for these locomotives are 
of the rectangular type with a riveted 
tank 42 ft. 7% in. long, having a capac- 
ity of 20,000 gals. and 35 tons of coal 
mounted on a water bottom cast-steel 
underframe and carried on two General 
Steel Castings Corporation’s six-wheel 
trucks on 27-ft. 6-in. truck centers. The 
tender trucks are equipped with SKF 
roller bearings. The tender tank is 
riveted to the underframe and seal 
welded. Barco flexible connections are 
applied between the engine and tender. 





General Dimensions and Weights of 
the N. & W. Class J Locomotives 





DU os Sot ee he see cadctiode Company shops 
Type of locomotive 4-8-4 
Road class .......e- J 
Road numbers ...... ééecusese 600-610 
Bate: BERD 4 cncaccececccsédee 1941, 1943 
PEETIOD nites 6eeeescadeetecpe Passenger 
Rated tractive force, engine, 

SS por ent, Bi ocstvevcedes ° 73,300 
Rated tractive force with booster, 

Ib. (one locomotive only) ... 85,300 
Weights, in working order, Ib.: 

On drivers ...... eseuacdeua 288,000 

On front truck ........ dass 101,600 

On trailing truck .......e0- 104,400 

ROGGE SEND: 5 nn ose cecedund 494,000 

Tender (loaded) ..... seedcee 378,600 
Wheel bases, ft.-in.: 

NS ih ans ce malede ons 18— 9 

TE, GHEE 6% Geacadeeee cc 47— 3% 

Engine and tender, total .... 95— 4% 
Driving wheels, diameter outside 

MU Die cbceccocsshnde stas 70 
Cylinders, number, diameter and 

stroke, in. ..... eae (2) 27x32 
Valve gear, type .....cscceces Baker 
Valves, piston type, size, in. .. 14 
Maximum travel, in. ........- 8% 
Boiler: 

Steam pressure, Ib. ........ 275 

Diameter, . first ring, inside, 

Dt studs cdladumbhkacoene 89% 
Firebox length, in. ........+ 146"/sa 
Firebox width, in, .......+- 106% 
Combustion chamber length, in. 103% 
Arch tubes, number and di-* 

ammeter, GR. ccc cénsstmerce (5) 3% 
Tubes, number and diameter, 

DE cdababatinentevcoeses (63) 2% 
Flues, number and diameter, 

Wt. Kvagde danas seéennkaene (227) 3% 
Length over tube sheets, ft.- 

SOE is cdededhi'c eds Geenece 19— 2% 
DUGR nédeecctinssbenmeaeous Bituminous coal 
EE ce ccduhedcantacenéies Standard HT 
eS eee 107.7 

Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
Firebox and combustion cham- 

ber Lue sovea a 518 
Ads thes. csvcee “cevsocrues 60 
Firebox, total ...... jiammitas $78 
Tubes and flues ...... cence 4,693 
Evaporative total .......... 5,271 
Superheating ...........+-> 2,177 
Combined evap. and superheat 7,448 

Tender: 
TD -nenenatece aveaeenonce Rectangular 

ater capacity, gal. ....... 20,000 
Fuel capacity, toms .....++.- 35 
EE nvdsdddhngeeeakschco Six-wheci 
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How the Southern Trains for Leadership 


Student apprentice system in effect on this road for 
30 years has produced encouraging results in pre- 
paring men for responsible positions in its service 


HIRTY years ago the Southern rec- 

ognized the desirability of selecting 
qualified young men who showed the 
necessary aptitude for special training, 
primarily in the maintenance of way and 
structures department. Thereupon, in 
1914, it adopted a system whereunder, 
so far as practicable, engineering grad- 
uates were selected, although the list of 
trainees included many who were not 
technically educated but who had good 
qualifications of a practical nature. The 
system was discontinued temporarily 
during the first World War, but it is of 
particular interest that, of the appren- 
tices employed during the first three or 
four years under the system, five men 
are still with the Southern. One of these 
is a vice-president, two are division su- 
perintendents and two are division yard- 
masters (the latter being the same grade 
as division engineer on many railways). 


Present Selection of Men 


The training course was not resumed 
actively until. 1925; therefore, the bulk 
of the real progress under the system 
has been made since that date. Quite 
naturally, all of the men who have taken 
the apprentice training are not now with 
the property. But the Southern does 
have 85 men who are products of the 
training, the list including the 5 al- 
ready mentioned, 1 general manager, 7 
additional division superintendents and 
5 additional division roadmasters, 1 as- 
sistant division superintendent, 7 train- 
masters and 59 others occupying official 
or supervisory positions. There are also 
14 student apprentices in training at 
present. 

During the earlier years of the oper- 
ation of the plan the selection of the 
apprentices was made by the assistant 
chief engineer, but in 1934, as the sys- 
tem developed, the student. apprentice 
system was divided into three parts and 
the responsibility of making selections 
was placed in the hands of the three re- 
gional general managers. In this con- 
nection it is important to note that the 
Southern apparently has followed the 
course commonly adopted by other in- 
dustries, that is, to place the activation 
of a plan for recruiting and training 
young men under senior officers who are 
in a position to give the entire matter the 
serious attention and guidance which it 
deserves. 

Under present war conditions, the 
Southern has not found it practicable 
to obtain college graduates, but it is 
proposed to return to the selection of 
such men as soon as conditions permit. 
In the past the selections have been 
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made by means of contacts with the 
faculties of several colleges that were 
familiar with the kind of men desired 
by the railway. Included in the qualifi- 
cations which are considered desirable 
by the Southern is the quality of leader- 
ship in college activities. A man dis- 
playing leadership, such as the president 
of a debating society, the captain of a 
football or basketball team, the editor of 
the school magazine or a man engaged 
in some other activity tending to make 
him stand out among his fellows, is of 
the type preferred. 

When the college faculty member, 
more often the professor of engineering, 
suggests a man, an interview is ar- 
ranged. During this interview the ap- 
plicant learns exactly what is expected 
of him. The work is described and em- 
phasis is given to the fact that he will 
be expected to learn how to work with 
his hands, how to use tools and how to 
deal with men. He is told that he will 
live with the laborers in the .section, 
extra or bridge gang in order that he 
may learn their point of view and have 
a better conception of how they may best 
be dealt with when that function be- 
comes his duty in later years. This in- 
terview also affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for gaging the applicant’s reac- 
tions, his earnestness and willingness. 


Not Limited to College Men 


While many of the Southern’s student 
apprentices have had educational or col- 
lege backgrounds, some of the men se- 
lected have been those who had devel- 
oped good practical qualifications as em- 
ployees, and men of this group have 
been encouraged to take up or continue 
appropriate studies through correspond- 
ence schools and the extension courses 
of universities. Such studies are car- 
ried along with the regular training 
course and these men have done very 
well, the group including some of the 
division roadmasters and track super- 
visors. 

The student apprentice on the South- 
ern receives his training in the mainte- 
nance of way and structures department. 
He is placed first as a laborer in one 
of the gangs. During his early training 
he is required to write papers at irregu- 
lar intervals which will show how he 
has progressed in learning the practical 
phases of maintenance and the extent to 
which he may have exercised his powers 
of observation. The scope of these pa- 
pers include such subjects as framing a 
trestle; applying a roof; framing a roof 
truss; how a bridge should be painted; 
construction of a switch stand and how 


to attach it; how to install a turnout; 
description of a standard switch with 
its various plates and braces; how rail 
should be laid; how ballasting should be 
done; what is expected of treated cross- 
ties; how crossties should be cared for; 
what kind of tools are best; how to han- 
dle a gang in mechanical tamping, and 
other similar or related topics. The list 
of subjects is quite extensive. These 
papers are reviewed and, if necessary, 
are corrected and criticized. They serve 
the added purpose of keeping in touch 
with the individual, and the apprentice 
knows that his efforts are being observed 
and probably being weighed and classi- 
fied. He is informed regarding the cor- 
rections made in his papers and the rea- 
sons for the changes are explained to 
him. 


Spread in Rates 


When the student apprentice first en- 
ters the employ of the Southern the 
starting rate is varied to meet the par- 
ticular qualifications of the man in the 
way of extent of education, previous ex- 
perience and similar variables. There 
are several intermediate rates of pay be- 
tween the starting rate and the rate 
which is paid an assistant supervisor. 
This spread permits advancement in sal- 
ary as the apprentice progresses and the 
salary Increases are considered advisable 
and deserved. During this period, the 
system chief engineer’s office maintains 
a careful record of each man, both 
through the papers he submits and by 
means of a diary which he is required to 
file once a month, showing his work 
from day to day. 

The next promotion, if earned, is to 
the rank of track supervisor or bridge 
and building supervisor. After the ap- 
prentice has been promoted to a super- 
visory position, he is no longer under 
the direct supervision afforded by the 
student apprentice system and his fur- 
ther progress depends entirely upon his 
own efforts to improve his position, but 
throughout his training course, and sub- 
sequent thereto, he is encouraged to 
broaden his knowledge and experience 
by extensive reading of engineering and 
railroad periodicals. Desirable reading 
matter is supplied to the group and this 
is selected to enable the men to keep 
abreast of advances not only in railroad 
work, but also in other lines of general 
interest. The Southern attempts to give 
these men a general knowledge and a 
broadened vision which will help to de- 
velop them into men trained to think 
and to act. 

In ordinary times it will require the 
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student apprentice about three years to 
attain the position of supervisor in 
either the track or bridge department. 
Having attained such a grade, the man 
becomes eligible for further promotion, 
and this may be in either the mainte- 
nance of way or the transportation de- 
partment, depending upon his aptitude. 
At present four of these men are em- 


§ ployed as assistant trainmasters. Oc- 


casionally there are opportunities for re- 
turning men to maintenance work after 


| they have spent some time in the trans- 
© portation department. 


There are no 
fixed rules for such transfers, but the 
opportunity is offered whenever it ap- 
pears to be desirable and, quite natur- 
ally, transfers as hetween the depart- 
ments depend to a large extent upon the 
tendencies and qualifications of the in- 
dividual. It is interesting to note that 
all of the apprentice students who have 
advanced beyond the grade of divi- 
sion roadmaster were technically-trained 
men. 


Subsequent Advancement 


The management of the Southern is 
well pleased with the results obtained 
from the operation of its student ap- 
prentice system and has given the sys- 
tem encouragement in every way pos- 
sible. It might be broadened easily so 
that the apprentice would receive some 
training in his early years in other de- 
partments, as well as in maintenance of 
way work. This additional training 
might be in transportation, in freight 
or passenger service, in accounting, in 
public relations or elsewhere. Depend- 
ing upon the aptitude of the apprentice, 
training courses might bé arranged in 
several different departments which, 
pam could provide excellent re- 
sults, 

The application of a training course 
such as has been here described, must of 
necessity, be made to fit in with em- 
ployee agreements. The Southern has 





This discussion of the stu- 
dent apprentice system on 
the Southern is contained 
in the report of a sub- 
committee of Committee 
24— Co-operative Relations 
with Universities, of the 
American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, of 
which F. S. Schwinn, assist- 
ant chief engineer, Missouri 
Pacific Lines, was chairman. 
The report describes the sys- 
tem and shows that 85 men 
who have received training 
under it have remained with 
the road and now hold posi- 
tions ranging from _ vice- 
president to supervisor and 
trainmaster. 
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an understanding with the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees that 
permits these students to work and to 
use tools just as any other laborer. This 
understanding includes a provision that 
the employment of student apprentices 
will not reduce the number of laborers 
that would be employed otherwise. 


Influence of Agreements 


Although the Southern has been able 
to set up a very satisfactory system in its 
maintenance of way department, this has 
not been possible in departments af- 
fected by its agreement with the clerks’ 
organization, and only to a limited ex- 
tent in the mechanical department. The 
clerical forces are all subject to seniority 
rules but, regardless of this fact, the 
Southern has made a practice of select- 
ing new employees with considerable 
care. Under normal conditions it is the 
practice to fill subordinate positions with 
young men or women who are at least 
high school graduates, and many of 
them are graduates of higher educational 
institutions. Applicants are required to 
submit an application form which in- 
cludes a number of mathematical prob- 
lems that must be solved. They are also 
given a personal interview by the em- 
ploying officer for the purpose of form- 
ing an opinion of the applicant’s general 
qualifications. 

The Southern has several plans for 
the training of clerical employees, in- 
cluding night schools for the training 
of operators of calculating machines and 
other mechanical office devices, and 
classes designed to educate employees to 
become rate clerks. In the latter, they 
are taught the fundamentals of the ap- 
plication of freight and passenger tar- 
iffs in the verification of rates and the 
apportionment of such rates between 
railroads. 

In the accounting department employ- 
ees who have shown exceptional ability 
are selected as student auditors and are 
given training for promotion to posi- 
tions such as that of traveling auditor 
or special accountant. Employees in this 
department are also encouraged in the 
study of higher accountancy, through 
enrollment in night schools or through 
correspondence courses. Washington, 
Atlanta, Cincinnati and several other 
cities served by the Southern provide 
excellent facilities for such studies. A 
number of the Southern’s officers and 
supervisory employees are graduates of 
both accountancy and law schools, hav- 
ing entered upon and completed such 
educational courses after becoming em- 
ployees of the railway. 

The mechanical department of the 
Southern formerly employed a number 
of student apprentices who were gradu- 
ate mechanical engineers. These ap- 
prentices were given the title of assistant 
mechanical engineer and, upon gaining 
sufficient practical experience, they were 
advanced to the position of shop fore- 
man. There are no apprentices of this 
type presently employed and all of those 
formerly so employed either have been 
promoted or have left the service. 


The use of student apprentices in the 
mechanical department became the sub- 
ject of a memorandum of understanding 
with the shop crafts under which the 
Southern may employ only six such ap- 
prentices; that is, two each on the east- 
ern, central and western lines of the 
system. This agreement requires the 
apprentice to select the craft in which 
he desires to have seniority. After the 
completion of a three-year training 
course, his name is placed on the senior- 
ity list of the selected craft and his fu- 
ture employment depends on his senior- 
ity standing. In case one of these men 
is promoted before attainfng craftsman’s 
seniority, he is given seniority in the 
craft in which he is promoted to super- 
vise, as of the date of such promotion, 
except when he supervises more than 
one craft, and in that case he selects the 
craft in which he desires seniority. The 
seniority restrictions have made it dif- 
ficult for the mechanical department to 
develop student apprentices satisfactor- 
ily, but notwithstanding this handicap, 
the Southern has some men who have 
completed the training course and are 
now foremen. 


Summary 


Reverting to the student apprentice 
system of the maintenance of way de- 
partment, which has been described in 
some detail, the Southern has developed 
no special literature or used any other 
special means designed to interest col- 
lege students in railroading. Under nor- 
mal conditions there usually were a num- 
ber of applications on file from college 
students who desired to take its appren- 
ticeship course and, by means of close 
contact with the authorities of the sev- 
eral colleges in the Southern’s territory, 
any lack of applicants could be overcome 
quickly. The men who have remained 
with the Southern have all been placed 
in the transportation or maintenance 
of way departments. While the system 
has been very satisfactory as a whole, 
its operation under present, war-time 
conditions has been handicapped to some 
extent because of the difficulty in secur- 
ing men having the required qualifica- 
tions. Regardless of this handicap, there 
are still a few available and the South- 
ern will find itself in a distinctly advan- 
tageous position in meeting its require- 
ments during the post-war period 
through keeping the system alive. It 
will be in a position to avail itself of 
some of the best among the men return- 
ing to civilian endeavors and such a 
state of preparedness will enable this 
road to build up a group of young men 
well qualified for future consideration in 
making its selections for advancement 
in its service. 

Tue 765tH Rattway SHop BaArTtTALion, 
stationed near the French-German border, 
is reported by Headquarters to be “one of 
the largest and most varied of all Military 
Railway Service units.” Sponsored by the 
Erie, and activated in May, 1944, this out- 
fit has representatives from 78 U. S. rail- 
roads. 
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Milwaukee Installs C. T. C. on 51 Miles 


New normally de-energized coded track circuits eliminate 
line control wires and a-c. power wires between sidings 


ENTRALIZED traffic control has 

recently been installed on 51 miles 
of single track between Laredo,. Mo., 
and Polo, on the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific. This territory is on 
the route between Chicago and Kansas 
City, and in connection with other 
C.T.C. installations placed in service 
several years ago it completes train op- 
eration by signal indication on the en- 
tire 97-mile subdivision between Laredo 
and Kansas City, except for a 7.8-mile 
section between Birmingham and Kan- 
sas City which will be replaced with a 
new line equipped with C.T.C. within 
a few months. 

In the Laredo-Polo territory the 
grades are slightly rolling with a maxi- 
mum of 0.75 per cent and this for only 
short distances. The curvature is com- 
paratively light, except for two 5-deg. 
curves between Laredo and Chula, and 
one 4-deg. curve just east of Chillicothe. 
The passenger traffic on this route is 
handled by one through train and one 
local train, each way daily. A local 
freight is operated each way on alter- 
nate days. Three through freight trains 
are scheduled each direction daily and 
several extra trains are operated. Thus 
the total number of trains ranges from 
about 12 to 18 daily. The type L-2 
freight locomotives are rated to handle 
about 2,150 tons westward and 2,600 
tons eastward, and the Diesel-electric 
locomotives, of which there are four in 
regular service, are rated at 5,000 tons 
in either direction. The maximum per- 
missible speeds on this territory are 70 
m.p.h. for passenger trains, and 50 
m.p.h. for freight service. 


Power Switch Machines 


As a part of the improvement pro- 
gram the passing tracks at two towns 
were removed, and those at Chillicothe 
and Braymer were extended to hold 111 
cars. The passing tracks at Chula, Dawn 
and Cowgill each hold 87 cars. The 
C.T.C. system includes power switch 
machines at both ends of these five pass- 
ing tracks, and also at the west end of 
the yard at Laredo and the east end of 
the passing track at Polo, thus totaling 
12 power switch machines. At each of 
these switches there is a conventional 
arrangement of four C.T.C. controlled 
semi-automatic signals. The control ma- 
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C. T. C. Control Machine Located in 

Dispatcher’s Office in Ottumwa, 104 

Miles from the Nearest End of the 
Territory 


chine is in the dispatcher’s office at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, which is 104 miles east 
of the east end of the C.T.C. at Laredo. 


A Minimum of Intermediates 


An important part of the planning of 
this project was to provide enough in- 
termediate automatic blocks to handle 
the traffic without delays to following 
trains and yet, at the same time, reduce 
the number of these intermediates as 
compared with ordinary automatic block, 
thus helping to reduce the costs for the 
CTX. 

The overall distances from the west 
switch of one siding to the east switch 
of the next is in each instance marked 
on Fig. 1. A first consideration was 
that the length of the automatic blocks 
should be more than maximum train 
stopping distance, and about two miles 
was adopted as being not too long for 
the distance from a_ station-entering 
semi-automatic C.T.C. signal back to its 
“distant” signal. These blocks were not 
made much longer than 11,000 ft. be- 
cause this was considered as about the 
practical maximum for the length of one 
coded track circuit. 

As shown in Fig. 2 the distance be- 
tween the west switch at Laredo and 
the east switch at Chula is 31,449 ft, 
ie., 5.9 miles. The eastbound interme- 
diate signal 2142 was located 10,164 ft. 


Braymer 
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from its corresponding station-entering 
signal 26R at Laredo, and the westward 
intermediate signal 2161 was located 
11,174 ft. from its corresponding sta- 
tion-entering signal 24L at Chula. This 
left one track circuit 10,002 ft. long be- 
tween the two intermediate signals. 

In addition to serving as distant sig- 
nals, these intermediate signals also 
serve to allow a second train to follow 
into the overall station-to-station block. 
For example, after the rear of a lead- 
ing westbound train passes signal 216), 
then the westward high signal 26La or 
leave-siding dwarf 26Lb at Laredo can 
be C.T.C. controlled to display a yellow 
aspect for a westbound train to follow. 
An investigation showed that there 
would not be very many instances in 
which a closer spacing of following 
trains would be needed and _ therefore, 
no second westward intermediate signal 
opposite signal 2142 was warranted, and 
similarly no second eastward interme- 
diate opposite signal 2161 was war- 
ranted. The point of interest is that the 
arrangement of only two intermediate 
signals, as shown in Fig. 2, can be used 
in C.T.C. because the head-on protec- 
tion is provided by the station-leaving 
C.T.C. semi-automatic signals, whereas, 
with straight automatic block, opposing 
intermediates must be located twice 
braking distance apart in order to pro- 
vide head-on protection. 


Station-to-Station Blocks 


Referring to Fig. 3, the overall dis- 
tance from the west switch at Chilli- 
cothe to the east switch at Dawn is 
46,613 ft., ie., 8.6 miles. Keeping in 
mind the train stopping distance and 
the maximum length for one track cir- 
cuit, the eastward distant signal 2310 
was located 10,377 ft. from eastward 
station-entering signal 18R at Chilli- 
cothe, and westward distant signal 2357 
was located 11 235 ft. from its station- 
entering signal 16L at Dawn. 

The distance from westward signal 
2357 back to westward station-leaving 
signal 18L at Chillicothe is 35,643 ft, 
i.e., after the rear of the passenger train 
into two automatic blocks as a means 
for reducing spacing between following 
trains a second westward intermediate 
signal 2311 was installed opposite the 
eastward signal 2310. Also for a cor- 
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Fig. 1—Track and Signal Plan of the New Centralized Traffic 
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Fig. 2—Layout of Intermediate Signals Between Chula and Laredo 
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Fig. 3—Intermediate Signals Between Dawn and Chillicothe 


responding reason, the eastward inter- 
mediate signal 2356 was installed oppo- 
site the westward signal 2357. 

For example, if an eastbound freight 
train is in the siding at Dawn waiting 
for an eastbound through passenger 
train to pass, it is desirable for the 
freight to depart as soon as practicable, 
i.e., after the rear of the pasenger train 
proceeds a minimum distance for an au- 
tomatic block; therefore, the logical lo- 
cation for the eastward signal 2356 is 
opposite signal 2357. After the rear of 
the passenger train passes eastward sig- 
nal 2356, and the switch is reversed and 
signal cleared for the freight to pull out, 
the passenger train will have gone sev- 
eral miles in the time required for the 
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freight to pull out of the siding and get 
under way. For this reason the length 
of the block between intermediate sig- 
nals 2356 and 2310 can be long without 
causing delay to a following train; in 
this case the block is 25,005 ft. i.e, 
4.7 miles long, and this is cut into three 
coded track circuits each 8,335 ft. long. 
Thus in the overall station-to-station 
block 8.6 miles long there are only two 
double locations of intermediate signals. 


Track Circuits 


This is the first C.T.C. installation in 
which the track circuits in the station- 
to-station blocks are normally de-ener- 
gized. This feature permits the con- 
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At an Intermediate Signal All the Controls Are Handled by the Rails, No Cable 


trols te be arranged so that the coils in 
the. searchlight signals and the code 
transmitters for the track circuits are 
also normally de-energized. Thus under 
normal conditions no electrical energy 
is being consumed in the blocks between 
stations. All this equipment is set in 
operation when the dispatcher sends out 
a control to clear a_ station-leaving 
C.T.C. signal. After the train departs 
from the station-to-station block, all this 
apparatus is again de-energized. With 
a traffic of about 15 trains in 24 hours 
it might be assumed that the track cir- 
cuits and signals are energized each way 
about 2 hours out of every 24 hours. 
On this basis the Milwaukee decided 
that all of the equipment at the inter- 
mediate signals and track cut locations 
could be fed from primary battery, and 
the batteries of this type on this terri- 
tory were purchased from the Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc. At each field station 
including a power switch machine, there 
are two sets of Exide storage battery 
rated at 160 a.h. on the 8-hr. rate. At 
Laredo there is a 12-cell B4H 80-a.h. 
Edison storage battery which operates 
the tuned alternator which supplies the 
110-volt 60-cycle stand-by for the car- 
rier units if the commercial a-c. fails. 


Line Codes on Telephone Wires 


The C.T.C. line code controls between 
the office and the field stations as well 
as the return of indication codes are 
handled by the time code control system, 
which operates on two line wires which 
were previously in service for the tele- 
phone train dispatching line circuit. 

The C.T.C. control machine is in the 
dispatcher’s office at Ottumwa, Iowa, 
104 miles east of Laredo, which is the 
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east end of the 51 miles of C.T.C. be- 
tween Laredo and Polo. On the 104 
miles between the office at Ottumwa 
and Laredo the C.T.C. line codes are 
handled by carrier using 12 kilocycle 
for outgoing controls and 18 kilocycle 
for returning indications. At Laredo 
the 12 kilocycle controls are converted 
to conventional d-c. codes which are su- 
perimposed on the same two telephone 
train dispatching circuits for transmis- 
sion to the field stations in the C.T.C. 
territory between Laredo and Polo. Sim- 
ilarly, conventional d-c. codes transmit 
the indication from the field stations to 
Laredo where these codes are converted 


Swedish Railways 
Celebrate 30 Years of 


Electrification 


HIS year marks the 30th anniver- 

sary of the completion of the first 
electrified steam railway in Sweden. 
Fuel conservation has been a vital fac- 
tor in promoting the use of electric 
power and it has been estimated that the 
electrification of the Swedish State Rail- 
ways has saved 7,000,000 metric tons of 
coal during the war. The anniversary 
coincides with the inauguration of the 
newly electrified section between Oster- 
sund and Jerpen in the northern prov- 
ince of Jemtland, which later this year 
will be extended up to the Norwegian 
border. 

The Swedish State Railways, at pres- 
ent, operate 6,990 miles of the country’s 
total of 10,200 miles of railway lines. 
Over 2,760 miles of the state lines have 
already been electrified and further sec- 
tions are under consideration, although 
the shortage of materials, especially cop- 
per, has hampered activities. The rate 
of growth of the electrification is indi- 
cated by power consumption figures. 
Total power consumption in 1915 was 
8,000,000 kwh., in 1925 it was 75,000,- 
000, in 1940 it had risen to 667,000,000 
and for 1945 the estimated consumption 
is 915,000,000 kwh. 

Economically the electrification has 
been a good investment. Compared with 
a cost of about $137,500,000 for the 
above mentioned 7,000,000 tons of coal, 
the cost of electrical energy has been 
about $22,500,000. Deducting interest, 
etc. on installations amounting in all to 
$25,000,000, the estimated saving is 
about $90,000,000. 

Added advantages have been derived 
from the fact that the electrification per- 
mits of faster and heavier trains. Sched- 


uled operating time on the 1,213 mile- 


run from Trelleborg in the extreme 
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to 18 kilocycle carrier for transmission 
to the office at Ottumwa. 

In addition to the telephone train dis- 
patching and the C.T.C. line codes, these 
two line wires are also connected sim- 
plex to handle a telegraph circuit ex- 
tending through from Chicago to Kan- 
sas City. Therefore a recapitulation of 
the line wire construction required for 
this C.T.C. project shows that: (1) No 
additional line wires were required for 
the C.T.C. code line. (2) No signal 
line wires or a-c. power line wires were 
required in the station-to-station blocks. 
(3) Between the two switches of any 
given passing track there are two No. 10 


south of Sweden 
to Riksgransen, in 
northernmost Lap- 
land, has been re- 
duced by one-third. 


line wires for the 115-volt-power, and 
two No. 10 line wires for the two-wire 
reversible signal control circuit. 

Tifis installation of centralized traf- 
fic control was planned and installed by 
signal forces of the Milwaukee Rail- 
road. The instrument cases and houses 
were wired at construction headquar- 
ters. The concrete signal foundations 
were poured in place. Most of the in- 
sulated wire and cable was furnished by 
the Kerite Company. The signaling 
equipment, including the C.T.C. control 
machine and line coding system, was 
furnished by the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Company. 





This line was com- A Wire Train in Service on the Newly Electrified Section 


pleted in 1942. 


Between Ostersund and Jerpen 
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One of the Swedish Railway’s New Type M Locomotives Rated 3600 Hp. 
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~ Material Purchases Level Off 


Railway expenditures during the first two months 
of 1945 totaled $248,488,000 excluding equipment 


AILWAY purchases of fuel, mate- 
rials and supplies (excluding equip- 
ment) by Class I roads during the first 
two months of 1945 dropped approxi- 
mately 314 per cent below purchases 
for the same period last yéar, and ag- 
gregated $248,488,000 compared with 
$257,319,000 during the same period in 
1944 according to estimates prepared by 
Railway Age and based upon individual 
reports received from 75 carriers. 
Excluding fuel, and considering only 
the purchases of materials and supplies 
from manufacturers, railway purchases 
of these items during the first two 
months of this year approximated those 
of the same period in 1944. Total pur- 
chases, including rails, crossties and all 
other material but excluding equipment, 
amounted to $156,505,000 compared with 
$156,937,000 in the first two months of 
1944. Average daily expenditures for 
manufactured products amounted to 
2,653,000 in the first two months of 
1945 compared with $2,616,000 in 1944 
and a daily average of $1,695,000 dur- 
ing the same period in 1940. 


Miscellaneous Materials 


Despite many restrictions upon the al- 
location of materials for railway main- 
tenance, expenditures for all types of 
miscellaneous materials, including mate- 
rials and supplies for the maintenance 
of cars, locomotives, roadway and struc- 
tures, increased 3 per cent over similar 
expenditures during the same period of 
1944 and amounted to $135,060,000, rep- 
resenting an increase of 39 per cent over 
expenditures for the same period in 
1943, approximately two per cent greater 
than in 1942, 50 per cent more than in 
1941 and 59 per cent more than during 
the same period in 1940. 

Expenditures for crossties in January 
and February, 1945, amounted to $11,- 
118,000 or 18 per cent less than in 1944; 


however, current expenditures were 29 
per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding months of 1943, 14 per cent 
more than in 1942, 51 per cent more 
than in 1941 and 38 per cent more than 
for the first two months of 1940. Un- 
like the delivery of other materials, the 
expenditures for crossties cannot be 
compared directly with the number of 
units involved because in some instances 
current expenditures represent the pur- 
chase of green ties which must undergo 
prolonged seasoning and subsequent 
preservative treatment, while in other 
instances expenditures involve the pur- 
chase of treated ties that are ready for 
immediate replacement purposes. Under 
these circumstances the decrease of 18 
per cent in expenditures for crossties 
during the first two months of 1945 does 
not mean that current tie production 
bears any such relationship to last year 
or the preceding year. 

An extensive survey by the Office of 
Defense Transportation, which covered 
practically all tie producers throughout 
the territory east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, showed that crosstie production 
during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary dropped 47 per cent compared 
with the same period in 1944. Crosstie 
stocks held by producers, treating plants 
and railways are now near new lows for 
the last five years and crosstie produc- 
tion generally throughout the country 
has reached the critical stage. 

Reflecting the sharp cuthacks that 
were imposed by the War Production 
Board during the early part of the year, 
the railways received 19 per cent less 
rail than in 1944, but 13 per cent more 
than during the same period in 1943, 
50 per cent more than in 1942, 18 per 
cent more than in 1941 and 24 per cent 
more than in the first two months of 
1940. It has been estimated that the 
railways are wearing out 25 per cent 
faster than their facilities are being re- 


placed under present conditions, and 
with the end of hostilities in Europe it 
is anticipated that larger allocations for 
carbon steel for all-important rails, track 
fastenings and accessories will be forth- 
coming soon. 

However, in making comparisons of 
rail deliveries during the years from 
1940 to 1945, it will be found that while 
with one exception receipts of rail in 
January and February ranged from ap- 
proximately 15 per cent to almost 17 
per cent of the yearly totals, receipts 
during January and February, 1942, 
amounted to a little more than 8 per 
cent of the total quantity received for 
that year. 

Expenditures for fuel lagged approxi- 
mately 8% per cent during the first two 
months of 1945 and amounted to $91,- 
982,000 compared with $100,382,000 dur- 
ing the same period last year, but they 
were 13 per cent above expenditures 
during the same period in 1943, 42 per 
cent more than for the first two months 
of 1942, 67 per cent more than for the 
same period of 1941, and 87 per cent 
above January and February expendi- 
tures in 1940. 


ArMyY Brince Repair.—lIn their winter 
drive towards the Rhine, U. S. Engineers 
found one strategic spot on the Moselle 
river where a strong railroad bridge with 
concrete and steel piers was needed to han- 
dle heavy trains. The War Department 
states that “after dumping everything avail- 
able into the river to make a ford to the 
pier sites, the Engineers had to mix con- 
crete in freezing weather. They built a 
roaring fire, then piled on sand and gravel. 
The fire dwindled but the hot embers made 
the sand and gravel warm enough to mix 
and pour concrete. 

“To keep the freshly poured concrete 
from freezing while it set, the Engineers 
punched holes in the sides of empty cans 
and filled them with hot coals. The hot coal 
‘stoves’ were stacked around the newly 
poured piers and tents were erected over 
each unit. Thus, the concrete was kept 
from freezing and until it had set.” 

In 16 days, U. S. Engineers had com- 
pleted the bridge, the steel work was set in 
and rails were laid. French Engineers had 
said “it could not be done in less than six 
months.” 








Railway Purchases for January and February 1940-1945 Class I Roads 
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“1945" 1944 1943 1942 1941 «1940 “y945* 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940" 

yr $69,256 $64,987 $49,000 $68,988 $45,387 $45,506 $48,283 $50,341 $39,883 $32,851 $27.254  $24.965 

deity 0... $65,804 65,693 48,407 63.148 43.400 39.870 43,699 50,041 41.542 311991 271894 24,208 

Two Months . $135,060 $130,680 $97,407 $132,136 $88,787 $85,376 $91,982 $100,382 $81,425 $64,842 $55,148 $49,173 
Crossties—In Thousands Total Materials Less Fuel—In Thousands 

r ew & —__—_____—,_—_ r— RS a Se Sieaitannind ——, 

1945" 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1945" 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 

Jamey oie ose os $5,724 $6,895 $4,037 $4,871 $3,434 $4,116 $80,054 $78,305 $57,848 $76,930 $52,280 $53.123 

ra A a 51394 6,675 4.530 4,814 3°475 3'916 76.451 78,632 57.277 71.775 52.164 48.564 

Two Months ......... $11,118 $13,570 $8,567 $9,685 $6,909 $8,032 $156,505 $156,937 $115,125 $148,705 $104,444 $101,687 
Rails—-In Thousands Total All Materials and Fuel—In Thousands 

. Pearl ste alot ht . tee. - che Baie 4 BT a 

1945* 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1945" 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 

Jonumry an... steeeee-s $5,074 $6,423 $4,811 $3,071 $3,459 $3,501 $128,337 $128,646 $97,731 $109,781 $79,534 $78,088 

net... 5,253 6,264 4,340 3,813 5.289 4.778 120.150 128673 98,819 103.766 80.088 72,772 

Two Months ......... $10,327 - $12,687 $9,151 $6,884 $8,748 $8,279 $248,487 $257,319 $196,550 $213,547 $159,592 $150,860 


* Subject to revision, 
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R. R.-Bus Hook-up Maximizes Service 


Missouri Pacific Transportation Company and 
parent railroad co-operate to secure most 
efficient use of both railroad and bus lines 


INCE 1940, the passenger traffic of 

the Missouri Pacific Transportation 
Company, highway subsidiary of the 
Missouri Pacific has increased 264 per 
cent, while motor bus-miles operated 
have increased 63 per cent, thus aiding 
materially in the nation’s war transpor- 
tation effort. The figures are shown on 
the accompanying table. 


the secondary main line between Little 
Rock, Ark., and Monroe, La., via Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and McGehee. Local sta- 
tions along this line were formerly 
served by several motor trains operating 
over various portions of the line. With 
the establishment of highway service the 
local trains were gradually discontinued, 
until, at present, railroad passenger serv- 

ice consists of two 


PerCent through passenger 
Bus Per Cent, Passengers —_Inerease, trains in each direc- 
i vi . . . 

joao meti9000 Pare wat hart 2,163,000 ig! tion daily, stopping 
1941 9,966,000 9.3 2,814,000 30. only at the larger 
1942 12,486,000 36.9 4,995,000 131. . Pegaet 
1943 13,969,000 53.2 7,188,600 232. points en route, while 
1944 14,871,000 63.0 7,872,000 264. local service is afe 


During this same period war-time re- 
strictions have considerably limited the 
company’s ability to expand its equip- 
ment and forces in line with its rapidly 
growing business. In fact, the company 
has been hard-pressed to maintain even 
a normal standard of maintenance be- 
cause of the difficulty of obtaining vitally 
needed parts and the loss of highly 
skilled personnel to the armed forces. 
In the face of such adverse conditions, 
the co-ordination of certain functions 
and facilities of the parent railroad com- 
pany -and its highway subsidiary have 
been a major factor in enabling the bus 
line to maintain its high standards of 
service despite all handicaps. 

The Missouri Pacific Transportation 
Company was organized in November, 
1928, to provide highway bus service 
parallel to the lines of the parent rail- 
road. Operations began in 1929 with a 
few short lines and have gradually been 
expanded until today 4,600 route-miles 
of bus lines are operated in nine states, 
serving such important cities as Omaha, 
Neb., Topeka, Kan., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Kansas City, Springfield and St. Louis, 
Cairo, Ill., Ft. Smith, Ark., Hot Springs, 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff and Texarkana, 
Natchez, Miss., and Greenville, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., and 
Monroe, and Houston, Tex., Corpus 
Christi and Brownsville. In addition, 
considerable truck-mileage is operated 
throughout the territory. 

For the most part the lines operated 
are parallel to those of the railroad, al- 
though in some cases, as between Jef- 
ferson City, Mo., and Springfield, the 
territory served has never had direct 
railroad transportation service. In sev- 
eral instances the establishment of high- 
way services has enabled the railway to 
discontinue certain local and branch line 
passenger trains and in others has elimi- 
nated local station stops, thus improving 
service even though no train-miles have 
been eliminated. 

A specific example of the former is 
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forded by highway 
bus. Nothwithstanding the elimination of 
the local passenger trains, there are now 
more daily Missouri Pacific local sched- 
ules in this territory than ever before— 
12 bus runs in each direction between 
Little Rock and Pine Bluff, of which 
four each way continue on to McGehee, 
three of these extending still further to 
Monroe, La. By contrast, there have 
never been more than two daily local 


railroad schedules each way in this ter- 
ritory and for many years only one such 
train was operated. 


Buses Serve Local Stations 


In the territory between Jefferson 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, via Sedalia, 
on the St. Louis-Kansas City line, al- 
though there has been no reduction in 
train service, there is no longer any 
local railroad passenger service. The 
operation of highway service, by elimi- 
nating local stops, instead has permitted 
greatly improved railroad passenger 
schedules between the principal cities, 
without the necessity of operating addi- 
tional passenger train-miles, and yet giv- 
ing equally fast and more frequent local 
service than ever before. Present rail- 
road time of the slowest daylight train 
is 6 hr. 35 min. as contrasted with 9 hr. 
before the inauguration of highway 
service. Between Jefferson City and 
Kansas City this train now makes two 
regular and four conditional stops com- 


Bus Routes of the Missouri Pacific Transportation Company 
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Modern Buses of the Missouri Pacific Transportation Company Are Rolling Up 160,000 Miles a Year 


pared with 20 regular and conditional 
stops before. On the other hand, there 
are now four daily local bus schedules in 
each direction in the territory, as con- 
trasted with only one local train schedule 
in each direction when no buses were 
operated. 

A third important field of co-ordination 
of schedules between the railway and 
the bus company has been through the 
extension of service to important towns 
reached by spurs off the main railroad 
lines, or, in one case, not previously 
served. In some.cases, as between At- 
chison, Kan., and St. Joseph, Mo., this 
has eliminated a time-consuming looping 
operation, greatly speeding up passenger 
trains. In others, such as the “Delta 
Eagle” connection from Lake Village, 
Ark., to Greenville, Miss., this type of 
operation has opened an entirely new 
territory to Missouri Pacific passenger 
service. 


Schedules Co-Ordinated 


Conditions in some places have re- 
quired the continued operation of local 
passenger trains even though highway 
service is operated, but even here op- 
portunities for co-ordination of the serv- 
ices exist. Railroad tickets are honored 
on the highway bus giving the traveling 
public the choice of several additional 
schedules. Further, although it is not 
possible to arrange local train connec- 
tions with more than one through train 
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at the terminals, the bus schedules can 
be, and are, so arranged. 

In operations of this sort it naturally 
follows that close co-operation between 
the operating officers of both companies 
is essential. To this end, monthly meet- 
ings are held at central locations, at 
which time qualified representatives of 
both the railroad and bus lines review 
the entire schedule arrangements of the 
two companies and determine any sched- 
ule changes that may be necessary. It 
is frequently not desired to make per- 
manent schedule changes to protect con- 
nections that may be delayed. To pro- 
tect such connections, tables of arbitrary 
“holds” are prepared which are printed 
in the working time-tables of the re- 
spective companies. These “holds” 
state the maximum length of time either 
a given train or bus schedule will be de- 
tained at a junction point for passenger 
connections. 

In many towns the railroad station 
also serves as the bus station, although 
frequently the buses make an additional 
station stop in the town. Where one 
station cares for both services, the rail- 
road agent is also a ticket agent for the 
bus line and is able to offer the pros- 
pective customer the ticket and service 
that will best fit the passenger’s needs, 
either railroad or bus, or some combina- 
tion of the two. A further benefit from 
this joint use of stations is the bus com- 
pany’s use of the railroad’s communica- 
tion facilities in reporting to the bus 


dispatcher the progress of the bus from 
station to station. These facilities are 
used also to inform the railroad forces 
of bus passengers who want to catch 
connecting passenger trains and, of 
course, for general message work. 

This close relationship between the 
railway and its highway subsidiary has 
been unsually helpful in maintaining 
public transportation services in spite of 
any conditions that may arise to block 
one or the other. When railroad service 
is blocked by accidents, washouts or 
other causes, buses are dispatched to the 
nearest highway contact point with the 
railroad and railroad passengers are 
transported either to their destination or 
to the next point where they can again 
board a train. Similarly, when the 
highways are closed for any reason, pas- 
senger trains are stopped at the nearest 
station and the bus passengers are taken 
on for movement to the next garage ter- 
minal or other point from which bus 
service can be operated. 

A recent example of this co-operation 
occurred during March and April when 
the main line of the railway between 
Little Rock and Kansas City was blocked 
by floods near Conway, Ark. In this 
instance the two daily passenger trains 
to and from Kansas City used Conway 
as their southernmost terminal—passen- 
gers, mail and baggage being transferred 
to highway vehicles of the Transporta- 
tion Company for the 30-mile trip to 
Little Rock. 
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The services of the railroad police de- 
partment are also available to the bus 
company and have been a material factor 
in keeping loss of passenger’s baggage 
through theft to a minimum. This de- 
partment also assists in the finding of 
lost baggage. 

The Missouri Pacific Transportation 
Company operates three major shops and 
nine additional garages. At terminals 
where operations do not justify separate 
facilities, the Missouri Pacific uses those 
of other bus companies. With the out- 
break of the war and the consequent 
rapid increase of traffic, efforts were 
made to expand the organization by in- 
creases in mechanical forces in all ga- 
rages and shops and by increases in 
driver personnel. At the same time it 
was necessary to replace many em- 
ployees who were entering the military 
service. 


Employees Carefully Trained 


In training the large numbers of new 
employees, the knowledge and experience 
of the railwav’s supervisory forces have 
proved helpful and the final training 
plans evolved have been similar to those 
used on the railroad. An example of 
the thoroughness of the training pro- 
gram is found in the case of new drivers. 
Applicants are first interviewed by super- 
visory officers and then given a medical 
examination. If qualified, the applicant 
is placed in charge of a “master driver,” 
the equivalent of trainmaster, who gives 
him preliminary instructions and rule 
books and who assigns him to a place 
in the shops. In the shops, the student 
learns the mechanical fundamentals of 
the equipment he is to operate and how 
to make emergency repairs. Following 
this, and the successful passage of a 
rules examination, he is permitted to. ae- 
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Close Co-ordination of Services In- 

cludes the Use of Many Joint Stations— 

Illustrated Is a 1929 Model White Bus 

Pulled Out of Retirement for the 
Duration 


company regular drivers on all of the 
routes which he may be expected to 
cover in order to learn stations, roads, 
etc. Next, the student is allowed to 
operate a bus on one of its regular runs, 
but under the supervision of the regular 
driver. Before he is qualified to operate 
a bus without assistance he must secure 
the written approval of at least three 
regular operators. 

Regular safety meetings patterned 
after railroad safety meetings are held 
at intervals. At these meetings promi- 
nent speakers from outside the company 
give talks on safety and specially pre- 
pared motion pictures are shown. In 
addition to the regular investigation of 
accidents conducted on each division, a 
system accident board composed of rep- 
resentative district supervisory officers, 
the assistant general manager, and rep- 
resentatives of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen for motor coach opera- 
tors meets monthly at some district 
headquarters to analyze specific acci- 
dents and determine their causes. 

The rapid increase in traffic, coupled 
with war-time restrictions on the ac- 
quisition of additional equipment, made 
it necessary to overhaul and restore to 
service 25 buses which had been retired. 
Some of the units so repaired were 
among those with which the company 
started service in 1929. An additional 
fleet of 30 city-type and school-type units 
has been leased from various sources 
and is in service handling workmen and 
army and navy personnel to and from 
the 50 camps, airfields, and ordnance 
plants served by the company. 





In spite of this addition of 50 bus 
units to the total fleet, the demand for 
equipment has been so urgent that the 
annual mileage of the modern units has 
risen to about double that obtained dur- 
ing peace-time, the Diesel-powered buses 
averaging up to 140,000 miles per year 
for the larger vehicles and 120,000 miles 
for the smaller. 

Recently some new buses have been 
obtained, 20 being installed during 1944, 
with 30 additional units scheduled for 
delivery this year. 


Co-Ordination in Shop Work 


This intensive use, combined with the 
shortages of tires and parts and the short- 
age of competent mechanics, has led to 
many serious maintenance problems. As 
many as 25 per cent of the buses have 
been held out of service for repairs at 
one time and even then the only reason 
some of the remainder were able to 
operate was that tires were removed 
from units in the shop and placed on 
otherwise serviceable vehicles. In the 
face of such conditions, the co-operation 
of the railroad mechanical forces with 
those of the highway company has been 
essential in keeping the buses on the 
road. In numerous instances, where 
parts were not available otherwise, the 
bus company has turned to the railroad 
machine shop for assistance and in every 
case the necessary part has been forth- 
coming, either manufactured new or re- 
paired. 

Without the co-ordination between the 
railroad and the bus line in all matters 
regarding schedules, stations, dispatch- 
ing, training of employees and mainte- 
nance, the handling of the vast volume 
of business resulting from the war would 
have been much more difficult and in 
many cases less efficient than it has been. 
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Military Loss and Damage Claims 


Measures to improve their handling result 
from joint conferences of interested parties 


F the railroads and the motor carriers 

wish to expedite the handling of 
claims for loss and damage on military 
shipments and better protect themselves 
against erroneous claims, they should: 

(1) Encourage their local freight and 
station agents to maintain close contact 
with destination military establishments 
in connection with all bills of lading 
bearing discrepancy notations; and 

(2) Revise working relations between 
their accounting and claims departments 
in connection with the handling of such 
claims to conform to the peculiar man- 
ner in which the government collects 
loss and damage claims from common 
carriers. 


First Joint Meeting 


This advice was presented to claims 
representatives of the railroads and mo- 
tor carriers by Army transportation and 
fiscal officers at a recent conference in 
Washington held to thresh out problems 
in connection with loss and damage on 
military shipments which have long 
plagued both the government and the 
carriers. Planned and arranged by the 
traffic control division, Office of the 
Chief of Transportation, Army Service 
Forces, the conference was attended by 
finance officers of the Army as well, by 
a representative of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
and by claims officers of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, the Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc., and 
a selected number of individual car- 
riers whose headquarters are located 
near Washington—to comply with the 
Byrnes-O. D.T. travel restriction appeal. 

While representatives of Army Zone 
Transportation Offices have been at- 
tending the national and regional freight 
claim conferences of the railroads since 
November, 1943, by invitation of C. H. 
Dietrich, chairman, Freight Claims Di- 
vision, A. A. R., the Washington confer- 
ence was the first meeting of carrier and 
Army officers designed specifically to 
consider their mutual problems and 
bring together the carriers and the fis- 
cal officers of the Army responsible for 
collecting the money for losses and dam- 


ages. 
“Claims paid by the railroads on mili- 
tary traffic are far less than those paid 
on civilian traffic, in relation to volume 
transported, due in part to the great im- 
provements made by the Army in pack- 
aging practices to meet the stringent 
requirements of shipment overseas, close 
policing of overages and shortages and 
proper stowage of shipments in cars. 
During the last six months claims 
against the carriers on Army freight 
have been running about 0.7 per cent 
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of total freight revenue therefrom. 
Even this record could be bettered if 
the nation’s car supply permitted re- 
duced and easier loadings per car. 

Although military freight is relatively 
free from loss and damage “vice,” the 
volume of traffic, measured both by 
tonnage and by number of shipments, 
is so great as to create a serious claims 
problem. The War Department alone 
ships about 8% million separate ship- 
ments a year. Of approximately 700,000 
bills of lading which the Army Finance 
Officer is currently paying each month, 
about 0.5 per cent contain a discrepancy 
notation, for which a claim is usually 
assessed against the carrier. During 
the last six months of 1944 an average 
of $456,034 was collected each month 
from all carriers and $356,645 from the 
railroads alone. 

It follows that, in view of this volume 
of claims, it is to the interest of the car- 
riers and the government that the re- 
quired handling be reduced to simplest 
and speediest terms. 

Most of the problems involved in han- 
dling loss and damage claims on military 
freight—at least as far as the carriers 
are concerned—arise from the distinc- 
tive method of collecting transportation 
claims employed by most federal govern- 
ment agencies. Disbursing officers of 
agencies subject to the jurisdiction of 
the General Accounting Office are re- 
quired to deduct claims for loss or dam- 
age directly from payments to common 


- carriers for freight charges. This pro- 


cedure is called “set-off.” It is the 
opposite of commercial practice, wherein 
the shipper or consignee pays the bill 
first and makes specific claim against 
the carrier later. 


“Set-off” Method Obligatory 


The carriers have long protested 
against the set-off method, on the ground 
that it does not give them a fair oppor- 
tunity to present their own position 
with respect to responsibility. They 
have held that the set-offs are made be- 
fore their accounting departments can 
study and take action on the claims. 

At the conference, carrier representa- 
tives reiterated their belief that claims 
against the. carriers should be handled 
by the government in a manner similar 
to commercial shipments: However, in- 
asmuch as the set-off method is dictated 
by statute and by ruings of the United 
States Comptroller General, considera- 
tion of abandonment of the method was 


believed by the Army representatives 
not to be within the scope of the con- 
ference. Hence, in the discussion which 
followed, it was presumed that the ex- 
isting method of deducting claims from 
carrier revenues will continue in effect. 

The gist of the arguments presented 
by the government representatives was 
that the carriers, in view of the volume 
and importance of government claims 
against them, should take steps to revise 
their procedures of handling military 
claims to conform to the peculiar man- 
ner in which they are handled. It was 
pointed out by the Army officers, and 
admitted by the carrier representatives, 
that there does not now exist on many 
properties the degree of cooperation be- 
tween the accounting and claims depart- 
ments necessary to handling government 
claims satisfactorily. 


Obstacles to Settlements 


In brief, the accounting departments 
too often consider the accomplished gov- 
ernment bill of lading containing a dis- 
crepancy notation as “just another bill,” 
and turn it over to the Finance Office, 
United States Army (central disbursing 
office at Washington for all common car- 
rier bills of lading and transportation 
requests) before action thereon is taken 
by the carrier’s accounting department. 
The Finance Officer normally deducts 
the amount of the loss or damage from 
the bill and sends the remainder of the 
freight charges to the carrier. Then 
the bill is passed by the accounting de- 
partment to the claims department and 
the weary process of protesting a claim 
already collected is begun.. These pro- 
tested set-offs are mounting in the claims 
departments of many railroads because 
of lack of staff to make the necessary 
investigations, and it is likely that, in 
view of the rapid turn-over in military 
organizations in the country, it will be 
impossible, in many cases, for the rail- 
roads to obtain the necessary supporting 
papers and signatures to back their pro- 
tests. Installations will have been in- 
activated or units and officers transferred 
overseas. Those railroads now seeking 
adjustments on claims for shipments 
made in 1941 and 1942 are already ex- 
periencing such obstacles. 

To preclude these difficulties, speed 
up the settlement of claims, and increase 
the possibility of obtaining necessary 
evidence, the Army representatives at 
the conference strongly urged the car- 
riers to consider a bill of lading con- 
taining a discrepancy notation as the 
actual claim for loss and damage and to 
instruct their employees to act accord- 
ingly. Thus, when a local freight agent 
at destination receives an accomplished 
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bill of lading, he should consider any 
discrepancy notation thereon as am ac- 
tual claim for the damage or loss noted, 
which the government will deduct from 
the revenue bill. 

To protect his company he should 
confer with the transportation officer at 
the military installation, call the dis- 
crepancy notation to his attention and 
seek adjustment thereof if the notation 
is in error. 


Revised Procedures Proposed 


Should the Army transportation offi- 
cer continue to hold the carrier respon- 
sible, it then becomes the duty of the 
carrier’s accounting department to deal 
with the bill of lading as a claim already 
filed. Thus, accounting personnel should 
not send the bill to the Army Finance 
Office for payment until the claims de- 
partment of the carrier has had an op- 
portunity to investigate the claim. If 
it is believed that the carrier is respon- 
sible, the latter then has the opportunity 
to protest the carrier’s liability with the 
Army transportation officers involved. 
If claims departments will take this step 
before the bill is submitted for payment, 
they may succeed in obtaining a waiver 
of carrier responsibility, or they may be 
permitted to introduce evidence into the 
“report of survey” which is issued in 
connection with every bill of lading con- 
taining a discrepancy notation. In any 
event, the accounting department, hav- 
ing made its investigation, can now at- 
tach its protest and supporting papers 
to the bill of lading when it is sent to 
the Army Finance Officer for payment. 
In many cases the latter will himself in- 
vestigate the claim and, having the car- 
rier’s position before him in detail, be 
more likely to make a determination in 
the interest of the carrier than he would 
if he received merely an accomplished 
bill of lading, with no indication thereon 
that the carrier would protest the claim 
inherent in the discrepancy notation. 

The railroad representatives at the 
conference agreed that there was much 
to be gained by improved working ar- 
rangements between the accounting and 
claims departments (where there is a 
separation of the two) in connection 
with the handling of Army and Navy 
bills of lading. They stated they would 
recommend that their roads revise pro- 
cedures and responsibilities to reflect the 
fact that every government bill of lading 
containing a discrepancy notation is a 
claims document as well as a revenue 
document and that it should be handled 
by the claims department in full before 
it is presented to government disbursing 
officers for payment. Carriers’ repre- 
sentatives also agreed that many difficul- 
ties in connection with protested claims 
would be eliminated if local agents would 
handle all bills noting discrepancies with 
the destination transportation officer be- 
fore “dumping the claim in the lap of the 
claims department.” 

The need for more efficient relations 
between the claim and accounting offices 
of the carriers was also emphasized in 
connection with protests against claims 
already collected by the Army Finance 
Office. The freight claim departments 
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of the railroads generally send claims 
not satisfactory to them back to the ac- 
counting department with requests’ that 
the latter rebill the government for the 
protested amount. In many instances 
these rebillings have been received by 
the Finance Officer lacking sufficient in- 
formation as to the basis of the protest. 
The Army representatives asked that 
carriers’ departments “get together” on 
the matter of substantiating protests 
against claims already collected, where 
it is felt that liability has been misplaced. 

The Army representatives presented 
seven proposed actions which they be- 
lieved the carriers should agree to carry 
out in the interest of improved claims 
handling. ; 

Delaying accomplishment of bills of 
lading on l.c.l. shortages—Army repre- 
sentatives proposed that the carriers 
agree to a standard 30-day delay in the 
accomplishment of bills of lading cover- 
ing lost less-carload shipments in order 
that there might be time for matching 
overages to be delivered. Such a delay 
would eliminate a great many discrep- 
ancy notations and subsequent deduc- 
tions from carriers’ charges by the Fi- 
nance Office. 

Under the Army plan the destination 
transportation officer would hold such 
bills of lading in an open file 30 days 
before turning it over to the carrier’s 
agent. 

The railroad representatives were gen- 
erally favorable to this proposal, but on 
condition that they receive a written 
notice from the destination transporta- 
tion officer of any contemplated discrep- 
ancy notation. This advance notice 
would give the carrier time to obtain 
documentary evidence covering ship- 
ments lost in whole or in part and pro- 
tect itself against unjust claims. The 
motor carriers, which have frequently 
protested against normal delays in the 
accomplishment of bills of lading, were 
very lukewarm toward the idea of an 
agreed delay of 30 days on Icl shortages. 
They feared that publication of a rule of 
this nature would tend to encourage fur- 
ther delinquency by transportation offi- 


cers in accomplishing clear and truck- 


load bills of lading. 


Truckers Cut Paper Work 


Motor carriers representatives ad- 
mitted, however, that the 30-day “wait- 
ing period” which was put into effect in 
1944 in connection with truck shipments 
into Army-Navy Consolidating Stations 
had cut down paper work and premature 
notations of discrepancies. 

After Brigadier General W. J. Wil- 
liamson, chief, Traffic Control Division, 
expressed himself as favorable to giving 
the carriers immediate notice in writing 
of any discrepancy notations to be placed 
on bills of lading, carrier representatives 
—hboth railroad and truck—stated that 
they would seek support for the 30-day 
delay on 1. c. 1. shortages at forthcoming 
claims meetings of their respective na- 
tional organizations. 

Closer cooperation between carriers’ 
agent and War Department consignee. 
—As stated above, the carriers agreed 
that their agents at destination would 


be instructed to confer,with the trans- 
portation officer on any discrepancy no- 
tation before accepting the accomplished 
bill of fading for delivery to the ac- 
counting department. At the same time 
the Traffic Control Division agreed that 
it would urge Army transportation offi- 
cers to invite discussion with the local 
agent before they accomplish a bill of 
lading containing a discrepancy nota- 
tion. 

Give local agent responsibility for 
minimum claims.—A corollary item on 
the agenda was a proposal by the Army 
that the carrier’s local agent be given 
final jurisdiction to accept or protest all 
claims under $50. For its part, the War 
Department would give similar jurisdic- 
tion to the transportation officer at des- 
tination installation. The action agreed 
upon by the local agent and the transpor- 
tation officer would in each case be up- 
held without further investigation by 
either the carrier’s claim department or 
higher administrative officers of the gov- 
ernment. In the event that the agent 
and the transportation officer do not 
agree, normal processing through higher 
echelons would be carried out. 


Local Agent Responsibility 


In this connection, J. M. Heath, first 
vice-chairman, Freight Claims Division, 
A. A. R., expressed the belief that many 
railroads would adopt the policy of vest- 
ing final reponsibility for small claims 
in their local agents, but he could not 
state whether the $50 maximum tenta- 
tively suggested by the Army would be 
satisfactory. At any rate it will be neces- 
sary for each railroad to arrange with 
the Finance Office for local settlement of 
claims of stipulated maxima. C. F. Jack- 
son, secretary, Freight Claims Section, 
A. T. A., stated that the truckers had dis- 
cussed this question at their annual meet- 
ing early this year and had concluded 
that the motor carriers could take no 
uniform position because many of them 
do not maintain their own agents at in- 
termediate points and joint terminals, 
where other carriers perform service for 
them. Naturally they are not willing 
to vest claims responsibility in the agents 
of other carriers. 

Acceptance by the carriers of deduc- 
tion for “unearned freight.”—For many 
years the railroads have been protesting 
the practice of the Army Finance Officer 
in deducting from: their bills not only 
the value of lost shipments but the por- 
tion of the freight charges covering the 
undelivered shipments as well, even when 
the cars arrive at destination with load- 
ing seals intact. The carriers have 
maintained that since the shipment 
moved under seal intact, the discrepancy 
notation must be in error and the rail- 
road is entitled to the freight revenue 
on the entire shipment. The Finance 
Office, on the other hand, has always 
recognized that the consignee’s certif- 
icate of weight-as received is a basis 
for payment of all transportation service 
and has automatically deducted freight 
revenue accruing on shipments not listed 
as received by consignee, even though 
the Finance Officer may (and usually 
does) relieve the carrier of responsibil- 
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ity for the value of the lost items when 
shipments are received with seals in- 
tact. . 

At the conference the carriers were 
asked to refrain from protesting deduc- 
tion of unearned freight revenue, since 
it is futile to take the time to obtain 
statements from consignors or to protest 
the consignees’ certificate. Under the 
law, the War Department has no alter- 
native but to accept the latter. 

Although the carriers presented no 
formal agenda of topics for considera- 
tion by the conference, their representa- 
tives, during the course of the parley, 
introduced a number of revisions of pres- 
ent procedures and policies which they 
deemed desirable. 

The carriers complained that neither 
the Army Finance Officer nor transpor- 
tation officers customarily advised them 
when shortages were cleared up, so that 
they might request reimbursement of a 
claim already set-off for the loss. Cer- 
tain personnel in Army fiscal circles 
have adhered to the belief that to notify 
the carrier that a shortage had been 
cleared up would be a violation of exist- 
ing federal laws prohibiting federal em- 
ployees from inviting claims against the 
government. However, when this ques- 
tion was brought up at the conference, 
Brigadier General R. P. Hueper, assist- 
ant fiscal director and assistant chief of 
finance, United States Army, expressed 
the opinion that a petition by a carrier 
for reimbursement for a claim errone- 
ously collected was not a claim against 
the government but a request for re- 
adjustment, or a “rebilling.” He stated 
that he would seek a revision of pro- 
cedures in the Finance Office so that the 
carriers might be informed of all clear- 
ances of previous claims and be given 
opportunity to file requests for reim- 
bursement. 


Handling “Over” Shipments 


During a discussion of “over” ship- 
ments, Mr. Heath asked the government 
to instruct all destination installations 
to render a copy of all tally-in or inspec- 
tion reports to the carriers when the 
latter deliver “over” or “astray” ship- 
ments on a “forced bill” or without bill- 
ing. In March 1944, the Freight Claim 
Division, A. A. R., at the request of the 
Traffic Control Division, committed the 
railroads to deliver “over” military 
freight held in freight houses to the 
nearest Army installation for identifica- 
tion and disposition. This action has 
accomplished much in returning strategic 
military supplies to live channels. How- 
ever, the railroads have complained that, 
lacking documentary evidence of deliv- 
ery of such overages, they are unable to 
obtain compensation for claims already 
paid for complementary shortages. In 
such instances the government gets the 
goods, but the carriers fail to get their 
money back. In delivering such over- 
ages the carriers frequently turn over 
the packages unopened and have no idea 
what the contents are. Therefore they 
have no way of filing information on 
overages which may be used to balance 
a shortage of the same commodity of 
equal amount for which the carrier has 
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already been assessed a claim by the 
government, 

To remedy this situation, General Wil- 
liamson stated that transportation offi- 
cers would be advised to apprise the 
carriers of the actual contents of all 
packages delivered on forced billing 
(whenever security reasons did not 
preclude) or to render them a copy of 
the inspection report for their records. 


Car Seal Records 


Mr. Heath also complained of a re- 
quirement by the Army Finance Office 
that the carriers obtain a signed state- 
ment from receiving officers when sub- 
mitting evidence that shipments were 
received with car seals intact. Mr. 
Heath pointed out that under Army regu- 
lations it is the duty of the transporta- 
tion officer to note seal record on bills 
of lading. Nevertheless, the carriers, 
in order to protect their own position, 
frequently must not only investigate and 
obtain seal records but also must ob- 
tain a signed statement from the receiv- 
ing officer that the seal record is cor- 
rect. Mr. Heath said the carriers did 
not object to obtaining seal records 
omitted on bills of lading, but did object 
to what he termed the superfluous bur- 
den of obtaining a signed statement from 
receiving officers, many of whom, trans- 
ferred to some other post, cannot be lo- 
cated. 

Said Mr. Heath, “We get the 
information and furnish it to you. Why 
should it be our job to go all the way 
and get the statement from the receiv- 
ing agents, some of whom are reluctant 
to furnish it to the railroad?” 

After considerable discussion on this 
issue, the carriers agreed, on their part, 
to instruct local agents to refuse to ac- 
cept an accomplished bill of lading un- 
less the complete seal records appear 
thereon. For the Army, General Wil- 
liamson expressed complete sympathy 
with the carriers’ viewpoint that the 
Army should itself assume the responsi- 
bility of obtaining statements from re- 
ceiving officers when seal record nota- 
tions are omitted, and promised to in- 
vestigate the practicability of revising 
regulations to accomplish this end. 

Army regulations require that the 
commanding officer of an installation to 
which a short or damaged shipment is 
consigned must order the transportation 
officer or an independent officer to draw 
up a report of survey in order to place 
liability for the loss or damage and to 
provide the accountable property officer 
with a voucher. In the absence of addi- 
tional facts these reports of survey gen- 
erally place responsibility on the carrier 
if the discrepancy notation on the bill 
of lading does so. The carriers are not 
normally invited to participate in any 
investigation leading up to the survey, 
nor are the completed reports submitted 
to them for comment. In view of the 
importance of the reports of survey in 
Army claims procedure, several carrier 
representatives at the conference asked 
whether it would be possible for the car- 
riers to be made formal parties in all 
surveys. Their request was not ac- 
cepted wholly by the Army on the 


grounds that a report of survey is an 
internal Army document, covering not 
only damages and losses sustained in 
transit, but other types as well. The 
Army representatives informed the car- 
rier claims men, however, that they are 
at liberty to present any evidence to 
the surveying officer or to the command- 
ing officer at the destination installation 
regarding the facts in the case, and that 
they may also protest any report of 
survey. The carriers were advised that, 
since it is known that a report of survey 
will be made in connection with every 
bill of lading discrepancy notation, the 
local agent of the carrier himself should, 
upon receiving such a bill, take immedi- 
ate steps to furnish evidence to the com- 
manding officer of the Army installa- 
tion for consideration in the survey. 
Major A. B. Pugh, assistant, property 
accounting and audit branch, Office of 
the Fiscal Director, Army Service 
Forces, stated that he would provide a 
copy of particular reports of survey to 
those carriers requesting them for their 
own use, as long as requests therefor 
were not excessive. He pointed out 
that requests could not be filled when 
reports of survey covered secret items 
or when the quantity of exhibits at- 
tached was too great to permit repro- 
duction for carriers’ use. 


Better Understanding Reached 


The railroad and motor carrier repre- 
sentatives will present to the national 
and regional claims conferences in their 
respective fields the seven proposals 
made by the Army representatives at 
the conference and it is believed that 
favorable action will be taken on all of 
them. The Army, for its part, has ten- 
tatively committed itself to give favor- 
able consideration to certain of the in- 
formal requests made by the carrier 
representatives at the conference. In 
general this first conference of carrier 
claim officials and Army transportation 
and fiscal officers has resulted in an 
understanding by each party of the pecu- 
liar difficulties encountered by the other 
in adapting transportation claim pro- 
cedures to the fixed framework of gov- 
ernment accounting and claims proced- 
ures. There is no doubt that flexibility 
by both carriers and the armed services 
will reduce the difficulties now arising, 
without any fundamental change in 
procedures as required by the law and 
the Comptroller General. 


Emptovee Benertts.—Benefits totaling 


$145,383 were paid to members of the. 


Norfolk & Western Relief Fund during 
the last quarter of 1944, according to the 
quarterly report of this group. Receipts 
of the fund during the quarter ending De- 
cember 31, 1944, were $199,272, and the 
fund had a balance at the end of the quar- 
ter of $4,891,464. The report explains also 
that since its establishment in 1917, mem- 
bers and families have been paid $15,674,617 
in sickness, accident and death benefits. For 
establishment and operation of the Relief 
Fund, entire expense of which is borne by 
the railroad, the N. & W. has spent 
$3,462,110. 
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Rail Traffic Will Not 
Slump in 1945, Krug 


W.P.B. chairman agrees with 
other officials who see no 
reduction in burden 


In reporting on May 29 on the produc- 
tion outlook in the light of cut-backs so 
far scheduled as a result of the end of the 
war in Europe, and its relation to the 
immediate future of industry in general, 
Chairman J. A. Krug of the War Produc- 
tion Board reiterated the warning which 
already had been uttered by other govern- 
ment officials to the effect that “there will 
be no reduction in the burden placed on 
the railroads over the remainder of 1945.” 

“In the first four months of this year,” 
he said, “freight traffic (in revenue ton- 
miles) was almost 4 per cent lower than 
in the first four months of 1944, and for 
the remaining eight months the year-to- 
year decline is expected to be only about 
3 per cent. Offsetting this and any drop 
in production of coal, steel, lumber and 
some other heavy-traffic items will be the 
longer hauls required for many products 
because of the increased tonnages shipped 
to the Pacific, plus prospective large crop 
movements, especially grain. 

“In passenger traffic, there is unlikely 
to be any drop and there may well be an 
increase resulting from the redeployment 
of large numbers of troops, plus furlough 
and military travel for the increased num- 
bers of men who will be temporarily as- 
signed to camps in the United States. 

“Through the war period to date,” Mr. 
Krug went on to say, “the American rail- 
roads have met virtually all demands 
placed on them, with few important traffic 
tie-ups. There was considerable disrup- 
tion of traffic due to the bad weather in 
January and February of this year, and 
box cars became particularly short. The 
box car situation is now improving, but 
there may be difficulties again in the fall 
when peak grain movements will coincide 
with increased military movements on west- 
ern roads. 

“The job has been accomplished with 
supplies of new rolling stock and of rails 
and track accessories below the levels in 
periods of comparable traffic in the past,” 
the W. P. B. head remarked. “This has 
been achieved by more intensive use of 
existing equipment—heavier loading of 
freight cars, conversion of freight cars and 
use of substitute types of cars, jamming of 
railroad coaches to an uncomfortable ex- 
tent, and retention in service of equipment 
that would have been scrapped if replace- 
ment had been freely available.” 


Included in the W. P. B. press release 
giving Mr. Krug’s report was a chart 
showing the trend, since 1929, of rail traffic 
and equipment, in which a declining tend- 
ency of the line representing freight cars 
in use was in contrast to the rising curve 
representing gross ton-miles. The same 
chart stated the new freight cars installed 
in terms of percentages of cars in use as 
follows, the figures being approximations: 
1939, 1.3 per cent; 1940, 3.4; 1941, 4.1; 
1942, 3.1; 1943, 1.4; and 1944, 1.9 per cent. 
While the report did not comment par- 
ticularly on the prospects for additional 
provisions of materials for the manufac- 
ture of equipment for domestic railroads, 
it did point out that “French requisitions 
for locomotives, freight cars, trucks and 
related supplies are increasing daily.” 


Army Railroaders Befriend 
French Orphans 


“They ‘adopted’ a whole orphanage,” 
writes “The Yankee Boomer,” M. R. S. 
newspaper, of Headquarters, Ist Military 
Railway Service, which sees to it that the 
30 young orphans at Notre Dame de 
Fourviére, in France, are treated to candy 
and chewing gum at least twice each 
month. 

While it has long been a custom for men 
in Headquarters to drop a small donation 
in the “orphan” box whenever they draw 
their weekly or bi-weekly P. X. rations, re- 
sponsibility for originating the plan is cred- 
ited to two enlisted men—T/5 Dominic J. 
Palumbo, of St. Paul, Minn. and Pfc. John 
F. Bochetich, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who sort 
and package the donations in the unit P. X. 

“The whole idea,” according to Sergeant 
Palumbo, began in Africa, but it was not 
until they reached Italy that it was or- 
ganized on a regular basis. It was in 
Naples that a priest came to the office to 
seek collection for an orphanage, and Head- 
quarters “got busy, and as an Easter gift, 
presented the kiddies quite a bit of money, 
clothing and candy.” 

It was the same in Rome, where they 
befriended many children of former em- 
ployees of the Italian State Railway. The 
French children who currently are their 
charges, recently went on a picnic with the 
army railroaders. 

M. R. S. contributions have been many. 
It may be recalled that when certain of 
their outfits steged Christmas parties for 
French children in a dozen or so localities, 
Brig. Gen. Carl R. Gray, Jr., Director 
General, M. R. S., at that time commented: 
“Such types of thoughtfulness on the part 
of the American soldier will do more toward 
cementing Americen and French friendship 
than can be done bv all the diplomats, all 
the statesmen, and all the warriors we may 
bring to France.” 


O.D.T. Officers See 
Transport “Crisis” 


Johnson and Aydelott join in 
radio appeal for continued 
public cooperation 


Appeals to civilian travelers and ship- 
pers for cooperation on the job of meeting 
“the transportation crisis” ahead were 
made by Director J. Monroe Johnson and 
other Office of Defense Transportation 
executives in a May 25 radio broadcast 
over the National Broadcasting Company’s 
coast-to-coast network from the studios of 
Station WRC in Washington, D. C. Ap- 
pearing with Colonel Johnson were J. H. 
Aydelott, director of O. D. T.’s Department 
of Railway Transport, and G. A. Richard- 
son, director of the Department of High- 
way Transport. 

After brief reference to the many “mir- 
acles” which the railways have already 
performed in this war, Director Johnson 
reiterated his previously-expressed view 
that “the next 12 to 15 months will be the 
most critical in the whole history cf Amer- 
ican transportation.” Even that word 
“miracle,” he said, “fails to describe the 
tasks ahead.” He pointed out that it took 
nearly four years “of the most heroic cf- 
forts” to assemble the American armies 
in Europe. And “it is now necessary—in 
10 short months—to move that victorious 
army more than half way around the world 
into the far reaches of the Pacific.” 


Greatest Transport Feat—‘“Beyond 
any question,” the O. D. T. director went 
on, “this will be the most gigantic trans- 
portation feat—either military or civilian— 
ever recorded in history. The military jour- 
neys of Hannibal, of Alexander or of 
Napoleon, all of whom gained historical 
fame for moving armies, are, by comparison, 
a casual evening stroll to the corner drug 
store.” 

Coming to his suggestions for public co- 
operation, Colonel Johnson called upon 
civilian travelers to eliminate all unneces- 
sary trips; for they will find “far less 
room available on trains and intercity buses 
in the coming months.” In this connection 
the O. D. T. director revealed that already 
“more than 50 trains” have been removed 
from their régular schedules in order to 
provide equipment for the Pacific-bound 
troops. And “we may have to go even 
further” in that direction, Colonel John- 
son added. 

He warned that conventions, trade shows 
or other group meetings should not. be 
planned, for “there is no chance that the 
ban on conyentions, which has been very 
helpful, will be lifted.” In. fact, it will 
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ome “even more difficult to secure of- 
cial permits for such meetings.” Also, 
arge users of transportation, including 
port and entertainment enterprises, “must 
educe their travel requirements to an 
bsolute minimum.” O. D. T. may even 
ave to go beyond that “and ask for the 
utright cancellation of some large travel- 
onsuming events.” Civilians generally 
ere urged by Colonel Johnson to “plan 
gain to spend your vacation at home.” 


Confident About Outcome—Shippers 
f freight, whether they use the railroads 
r motor carriers, were told that they 
‘must continue to utilize our scarce equip- 
ent fully and economically.” Meanwhile 
he O. D. T. director was confident that 
he public would respond, continuing that 
‘wholehearted cooperation” which has been 
‘largely” responsible for “the great ac- 
omplishments achieved so far by the na- 


Mr. Aydelott supplemented Colonel John- 
son's talk, giving some details of the burden 
which the Army’s redeployment program 
will place on the railroads. The task, he 
said, involves transportation problems “of 
gigantic proportions,” for “the size of the 
undertaking is staggering.” Although he 
predicted confidently that the job “must— 

d will—be done,” Mr. Aydelott never- 

eless warned that it will call for “the 
reatest ingenuity and perseverance of rail- 
road men everywhere in America, and the 

ost sympathetic understanding and fore- 

arance on the part of the traveling and 
shipping public.” The job was described 
by the O. D. T. director of railway trans- 
port in this way: 

“Before next March more than three 
illion American soldiers will be landed at 
sorts along our Atlantic coast from Maine 
o Florida. By mid-summer it is expected 
hat they will arrive at the rate of nearly 
alf a million a month.- Most: of these 
en will be carried by rail three thousand 
iles to the Pacific Coast. But that’s only 
art of the story. Before the men ship out 
o the Pacific batt'e areas they will have 

n transported from Atlantic ports to 
taging areas, then grouped geographically 

d moved to Army camps nearest their 

me. After a furlough home, each man 
ill report to an induction center—then 
0 be moved to a retraining camp. The 
ext trip will be to a staging area some- 
here on the west coast. His seventh trip 
jill be made from staging area to shipside. 


Twenty Million Journeys—“Our rail- 
oads must accommodate the equivalent of 
wenty million people each making one 
tip. All of this is to be accomplished in 

period of about 10 months. Even that 
isn’t all the story. While this gigantic 
ove is taking place, we must provide 
speedy and comfortable transportztion for 
the many casualties—some 40,000 per month 
—who will continue to move back to this 
ountry as the war progresses. We must 
transport newly inducted soldiers—perhaps 
million in the next 12 months; and also 
supply transportation for the army remzin- 
ing in continental United States, as well as 
for members of the Navy, Coast Guard 

d Marines.” 

Noting how the shift to the Pacific will 
put heavier loads on western railroads, Mr. 
Aydelott indicated that every practicable 
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measure for the conservation of transporta- 
tion must be adopted, as western railroad 
facilities were not built to carry such a 
burden. Moreover, the western roads 
“haven't enough manpower.” No less than 
140 individual military trains, Mr. Ayde- 
lott revealed, will move daily out of the 
various troop concentration points and 25 
such trains will arrive daily at Pacific Coast 
ports of embarkation while the “redeploy- 
ment” move continues. Like Colonel John- 
son, however, Mr. Aydelott is confident of 
the outcome. “Since the war began,” he 
said, “we have passed through other crises 
in transportation with a creditable showing 
on the part of the railroads. Railroad 
men know how to meet these emergencies 
and we expect confidently that they—with 
the public’s help—will meet the one in 
prospect.” 

Mr. Richardson discussed the highway 
transport situation, saying in summary that 
“all in all” that situation will remain “ex- 
tremely critical for some months ahead.” 
With some additional gasoline now avail- 
able, he listed the “main problems” as “tires 
and batteries and parts and experienced 
repair mechanics.” 


708th Grand Division Adjutant 
Awarded Bronze Star 


Capt. Andrew G. Gregory, of Amory, 
Miss., recently was awarded the bronze 
star medal for “meritorious service with 
the 708th Railway Grand Division from 
August 16, 1944 to April 15, 1945.” 

Adjutant and acting executive officer of 
this transportation corps unit, Captain 
Gregory, during the German counter attack 
in Belgium in December, 1944, is said by 
Headquarters, Eastern Theater of Opera- 
tions, to have “demonstrated great stability 
and, under consistent enemy bombing, to 
have refused to evacuate even after his 
headquarters suffered a direct hit by an 
enemy bomb. He demonstrated outstanding 
ab lity under enemy fire in the forward 
areas in organizing and controlling the 
many technical and administrative details 
of his military railway unit.” 


Asks States to Unload Asphalt 
Without Delay 


To bring about more complete utilization 
of tank cars—particularly those: used in 
hauling asphalt and road tar—Col. J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, has asked the co- 
operation of state highway departments in 
handling such cars. 

“The paving season is here again,” Colo- 
nel Johnson wrote, “and, like last year, 
there is a shortage of tank cars. Military 
needs are still great, and at this time there 
does not appear to be any decrease in the 
need for tank cars to move this essential 
material even though V-E day has come. 

“In order to move as much asphalt, in as 
orderly a manner as possible, this office 
recently set up a special committee com- 
posed of representatives of the War Pro- 
duction Board, Petroleum Administration 
for War, Public Roads Administration, 
Army Engineers, Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority and Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, to consider the asphalt and tar trans- 
portation situation in its relation to other 
commodity movements in tank cars. 

“. . . It recommended that shippers of 


asphalt and tar be required to secure per- 
mits from O. D. T. for all movements of 
those commodities over 500 miles, such 
permits to be issued only after authoriza- 
tion from P. A. W., for asphalt and from 
W. P. B. for tar shipments. The committee 
recommended that movements from certain 
points of origin to certain destinations re- 
ceive automatic approval and those origins 
and destinations were set out in territorial 
divisions of the country... . 

“Tt is respectfully requested that you 
take up the matter of prompt unloading 
with your proper state officials in order to 
secure the maximum efficiency of tank cars 
and to make the limited supply that will 
be assigned to that service deliver as many 
loads during the season as possible.” 


Wait on Army Plans to Figure 
Civilian Steel Supply 


Absence of any sizable cut-backs to date 
in Army requirements at steel mill levels 
has prevented an accurate appraisal of the 
amount of carbon steel to be available for 
civilian needs during the third quarter of 
1945, War Production Board officials in- 
formed members of the Steel Operations 
and Metallurgical Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee at a recent meeting, the W. P. B. 
has announced. 

The alloy steel picture is “somewhat 
more clear-cut,” according to Steel Division 
spokesmen, with moderate cut-backs indi- 
cated. William B. Todd, Steel Division 
director, said that, to date, the full impact 
of cut-backs of Army Service Forces 
requirements on steel mill schedules had 
not been felt except in the case of shell 
steel. 

Cut-backs on mill schedules, Mr. Todd 
said, will likely come in the form of 
“attrition” and “depipelining.” “Attrition” 
he defined as orders for which Controlled 
Materials Plan tickets have been issued, but 
which will not be placed on mills. “De- 
pipelining” means an actual cancellation of 
orders by prime contractors and subcon- 
tractors, as military orders for products for 
European delivery are cancelled. 

A continuing tight situation throughout 
the third quarter in most of the alloying 
elements used in the production of alloy 
and stainless steels was indicated by J. K. 
Kilmer, assistant director for ferro-alloys 
and alloy steels, The use of nickel oxide to 
round out the nickel supply still will be 
required in the third quarter, he said. Low 
carbon ferro-chrome might be more plenti- 
ful in the third quarter, Mr. Kilmer added, 
but chrome metal, vanadium, cobalt and 
tungsten would continue in tight supply. 


729th Operating Battalion Now 
22 Months Overseas 


According to Headquarters, E. T. O., 
the 729%h Railway Operating Battalion, 
commanded by Lt. Col. Worthington C. 
Smith, of Scranton, Pa., has completed 22 
months in the European Theater of Opera- 
tions. The first such battalion to operate 
a division in France, the New Haven-spon- 
sored 729th more recently has been operat- 
ing in Germany. 

Following an extensive program of rail- 
way car assembly in England, this battalion 
ran the first passenger train from Cher- 
bourg to Carentan, France, on July 11, 
1944. Later in the month it ran the first 
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in France. 


freight train, next the first troop train and 
finally, the first hospital train to operate 
Despite operating difficulties, 
the battalion originated an average of 45 
trains per 24 hours from seven leading 
points on the Cherbourg peninsula. It is 
said that on a record day there were 101 
different train and engine movements re- 
corded in a 24-hr. period. 

The 729th has performed at Antwerp, 
and on February 13 of this year 19,769 
tons were moved out, exceeding by 3,000 
tons the top tonnage reached at Cherbourg. 

Assigned to the 708th Railway Grand 
Division in March, the 729th contributed 
indirectly to the 10-day erection of the 
1,800-ft. steel bridge over the Rhine at 
Wesel, by meeting all deadlines for deliv- 
ering engineering material to the bridge 
site. 

In early April, 300 men from the 729th 
were moved to the Paderborn and Hamm 
area, shifting later to Bielefeld, Germany. 
The remainder of the battalion moved to 
the Hanover area on April 20. In this 
area, the first large quantities of captured 
locomotives and cars were found and 
utilized. 

Though New Haven men predominate 
in this railway operating battalion, there 
are 92 railroads represented in the 729th. 


W. P. B. Revokes L-97-d Order on 
Locomotive Parts 


Revocation of limitation order L-97-d 
which governed the scheduling of critical 
locomotive component parts was announced 
on May 26 by the War Production Board. 
The announcement pointed out that delivery 
of all critical components of railroad equip- 
ment remains subject to all other applicable 
W. P. B. orders and regulations. 


Johnson Tells A. A. R. Board of 
Big Job Ahead 


The transfer of the full American war 
effort to the Pacific conflict will result in 
an estimated 25 per cent increase in west- 
bound freight traffic, Director J. Monroe 
Johnson of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation told directors of the Association of 
American Railroads at their May 25 meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C. The O. D. T. 
director said that the increased load would 
place an unprecedented strain on trans- 
portation facilities to the West Coast. 

In response to a question as to whether 
he had indicated to the board any need 
for freight priorities, Coloel Johnson re- 
plied in the negative. He summed up the 
outlook in the passenger field by saying 
that in the next 10 months the railroads 
would be called upon to move across the 
country some 3,000,000 men—‘“all the men 
it took us four years to send to Europe.” 
Moreover, the O. D. T. director continued, 
each of these men will be given a 30-day 
furlough at home in this country, thus 
greatly augmenting furlough travel. 

Colonel Johnson expects that the peak 
of the troop movement will be reached in 
August, and that the high level of travel 
thus attained will continue until next spring. 
“It can’t be done, but it’s going to be done,” 
he added. He expects no early relief from 
new passenger equipment now authorized 
for construction, since deliveries will not 
begin until December. 
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Aside from their discussions with Colonel 
Johnson and other O, D. T. officers attend- 
ing the meeting, the A. A. R. directors re- 
ceived reports from Association officers on 
pending legislation and other matters. It 
was stated that there was some brief dis- 
cussion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s recent decision in the class rate 
and classification cases, 


How Roads’ Labor Urgency 
Rating Will Be Effective 


Wherever referral of workers to rail- 
road work is “vital to the movement of 
freight and troops,” high priority will be 
granted to railroads by area directors of 
the War Manpower Commission, and such 
referrals will be expedited by local offices 
of the United States Employment Service, 
according to a W. M. C. statement May 30. 
Both regional and area directors have been 
notified of the action, which comes as the 
result of placing railroads on the National 
Production Urgency—or “must”—list by 
the Production Executive Committee, it 
was explained. 

“With the change of war traffic from 
eastbound to mainly westbound, and with 
stepped-up requirements of all war essen- 
tials in the West, the flow of traffic on 
railroads is being reversed,” the statement 
said. “The W. M. C. recognized that, 


Materials 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since May 14, and which are of interest to 
railways: 


CMP Further Liberalized—Further liberaliza- 
tion of CMP regulations was effected through 
amendments to CMPR-1 and revocation of Direc- 
tion 4 to CMPR-9-A. CMPR-1 was amended to 
provide that a manufacturer may exceed an au- 
thorized production schedule for a Class B pro- 
uct where he has obtained the material for an- 
other purpose and it can no longer be used for 
that purpose. Revocation of Direction 4 to 
CMPR-9-A now permits a repairman to use the 
V-3 allotment symbol to obtain copper pipe or 
tubing and copper-base-alloy pipe and tubing with- 
out the former: restriction to certain sizes and 
types. 


Construction Machinery—Control over 19 items 
of construction machinery that are expected to 
remain scarce, is continued by L-192, as amended 
May 17. The amended order is a complete re- 
vision of former L-192, W. P. B. Construction 
Machinery Division officials said. It eliminates 
production scheduling, and substitutes List 1, with 
14 items, for the former Schedules A and B. 
These two schedules contained 98 items that were 
under production and distribution control. 


Copper—The amount of copper wire mill prod- 
ucts for which a warehouse may enter warehouse 
stock replacement orders in any calendar month 
was increased from the previous 25 per cent to 
33% per cent of deliveries made from stock dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1944, taken by an 
amendment to Direction 4 to CMPR-4. 


Electronic Equipment—W. P. B. issued inter- 
pretation 4 to general limitation order L-1265 
emphasizing that PR-27 does not relax in any way 
the restrictions on the manufacture of electronic 
equipment under L-265. The interpretation points 
out that, while PR-27 provides manufacturers 
with priorities assistance in obtaining limited 
amounts of construction materials, it specifically 
requires compliances with all applicable W. P. B. 
orders and regulations. Therefore, the interpre- 
tation explains, no manufacturer may produce 
electronic equipment under PR-27 except*to fill 
referred orders, to fill authorized production 
schedules and programs as defined in CMPR-1 
or to fill schedules or programs authorized on a 
spot basis. 


because of this condition, an unprecedented 
problem has been created for railroads jp 
manning for operation and maintenance. 

“It is expected that these difficulties wil! 
not be confined to any one section of the 
country, for in addition to the great move. 
ment to our western ports, there will be an 
extensive movement of materials to the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for shipment 
through the Panama Canal. Additional 
manpower will be required to move this 
tremendous load of materials and troops, 
but it is not the intent of the U. S. E. S. to 
facilitate the referral of every type of 
worker who might conceivably be hired by 
a railroad. It-is expected that local deter- 
mination as to urgency will expedite re- 
ferrals . . . to all jobs that are important 
in keeping the railroads operating and in 
performing necessary repair and mainte- 
ance work.” 

In order to make this local determina- 
tion, it was explained, the area directors 
who find that railroad job orders do not 
warrant “manpower priority categories 3 
or 4” will inform chairmen of local area 
production urgency committees as to the 
findings. Should the Office of Defense 
Transportation representative on the area 
committee not concur in the determination, 
the national office of O. D. T. will be in- 
formed of the action in order to obtain a 
final decision. 


and Prices 


Electric Lamps—-Limitation Order L-28-a, which 
specified types and voltages of incandescent, fluo 
rescent and glow-discharge lamps that could te 
produced, has been revoked. Restrictions in 
L-28-a’s Direction 1 also revoked), prohibiting 
extension of preference ratings from lamps in one 
classified group to those in other groups, to re- 
plenish inventories, are retained in Direction 13, 
to PR-3. 


Electric Pumps—Restrictions on the manufac. 
ture of electric sump pumps and electric cellar 
drainers established by Schedule X of the plumb 
ing and heating simplification order L-42 have bees 
removed through revocation of the schedule 
Schedule X, originally issued in May, 1942, pro 
hibited the use of brass or copper tubing in the 
pump standard, copper or copper base alloys in 
specified parts, and metallic covers, 


Fire Protection Equipment—Limitation Order 
L-39, issued February 24, 1942, to control pro 
duction and distribution of fire protective, signal 
and alarm equipment, including sprinkler systems; 
fire hose, hydrants and pumps; hose dryers ané 
racks; fire extinguishers, stirrup pumps and other 
fire protective equipment; ali types of signal and 
alarm equipment, including fire, police an¢é 
burglar alarm systems; boundary protection sys 
tems; paging and call systems and similar 
systems, has been revoked but other controls af- 
fecting the use and acquisition of materials for 
production of this equipment continue in effect. 


Flashlights and Dry Cells—Restrictions on pro 
duction and distribution of flashlights and othe 
portable electric lights operated by dry cell bat 
teries have been removed from L-71, but the 
provisions pertaining to dry cell batteries have 
been retained in the order. Production of port 
able electric lights will continue to be limited 
by the availability of materials, however, W. P. 
B. said. 


Hand Tools—Schedule III of the hand-tools 
simplification order No. L-157, which limited pro 
duction of manually operated wood and _ special 
purpose saws to types, grades, sizes and num: 
ber of models specified, has been revoked. How: 
ever, all other applicable orders and regulation 
affecting acquisition of materials and distribution 
remain in force. The schedule, originally issue 
in September, 1942, to concentrate production © 
fewer types, reduced varieties of manually-oper 
ated wood and special purpose saws from 4P 
proximately 800 to 210. 
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od Heating and Ventilating Equipment—With the 
dented fH vocation of L-107, delivery of unit” heaters, 
ads in Munit ventilators, copper convectors and blast 
ance, heating coils is no longer stricted to rated orders, 
es will repair orders, or orders accepted by producers 

prior to August 7, 1943. Production and delivery 
Of the are still governed by other applicable W. P. B. 
mMoye- Mporders and regulations, 


l be anf Jacks—L-322, which standardized and simplified 
to the [the production of jacks, mechanical, hydraulic, air 
ipment and electrically operated, has been revoked. Stand- 
si ardization of these items, W. P. B. explained, is 
ditional Hino longer believed necessary to the war program. 
ve this Their production and delivery, however, remain 
troops, subject to all other applicable W. P. B. orders 
Ss * and regulations, 


Locomotive Parts—L-97-D, which was insti- 
tuted for the scheduling of critical locomotive 
component parts has been revoked. The delivery 
of all critical components of railroad equipment 
remains subject to all other applicable W. P. B. 
ders and regulations, W. P. B. said. 


Lubrication Equipment—Revocation of L-314, 
which covered production and delivery of lubri- 
ation equipment, was announced on May 14. 
Manufacture and delivery of lubrication equip- 
ment remain subject to all other applicable, W. 
P. B. regulations and orders. 
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Machine Tools—All special controls over the 
production and distribution of machine tools hav- 
ing a retail sales price of less than $1,000 have 
ul area been removed by amendment of Equipment Order 
to the—§E-1-b, the machine tool distribution and produc- 
Yefense Metin order. Hereafter, application of the order, 
W. P, B. said, will be limited to machine tools 
€ areaMisted on Exhibit A that have a retail sales price 
imation, Mof $1,000 or over. Previously, the order covered 
be in-§!! machine tools listed on Exhibit A with the 
btain a exception of light power-driven tools covered by 

Limitation Order L-237 and machine tools selling 
for $500 or less. L-237 was revoked today, W. 
iP. B. said. 


Material Allotments—Allotments of controlled 
materials to nonmilitary claimant agencies for the 
third quarter of 1945 carry no advance allot- 
ment authority greater than that already out- 
standing for the fourth quarter, Lincoln Gordon, 
nt, flucMorogram vice chairman and chairman of the Re- 
ould beMquirements Committee of W. P. B. announced 
ions infrecently. Mr, Gordon explained this to mean that 
»hibiting while the controlled materials authorizations al- 
5 in oneMready issued for deliveries in the fourth and sub- 
,» to refsequent quarters are not being withdrawn, W. P. 
tion 13,88. will not issue any additional “tickets” to 
nonmilitary claimant agencies for deliveries after 
September 30, 1945, except in unusual circum- 
stances, 
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I 
Ses The reason for this action is that W. P. B. 


sare Dees hopes to put as much fourth quarter production 
chedule Ma?’ possible on an unrated. basis and is therefore 
42, progecePing fourth quarter commitments to a mini- 
in the™m, pending final decision as to how much pro- 
: duction must continue to be programmed after 
September 30. Depending upon decision of W. 
P. B. as to quantity of non-military production 
} Orderito be given controlled materials and priorities 
rol pro@assistance after September 30, 1945, outstanding 
, signalMauthorizations may be augmented or may possibly 
ystems; Mbe canceled, the program vice chairman said. 

ers all Office Machines—Limitation Order L-S4-c, 
id yr originally issued March 14, 1942, to control pro- 
nal a nd duction of all types of electric and non-electric 
"€ §=6aNM office machines (exclusive of typewriters, former- 
on SY*Hly controlled by L-54-a, revoked May 11, 1945), 


lloys is 


9 has been revoked. Most types of office machines 
- foci “ill be available soon, W. P. B. said. 
eed 4 Application or extension of blanket mainte- 


nance, repair, and operating supplies ratings to 
on prog tain office machines or typewriters is prohibited 
d other™ °y Direction 11 to PR-3, issued May 12. De- 
ell bat livery of typewriters (L-54-a, revoked May 11) 
but them 2nd certain types of electric an‘ non-electric 
.s haves ice machines (L-54-c, revoked May 15) pre- 
of port™ ously was subject to W. P. B. authorization 
limited °° Form WPB-1319. With revocation of L-54-a 
W. P.gand L-54-c, such authorization no longer is re- 
quired. , 

Plumbing Fixture Fittings—Restrictions on the 
use of copper and copper base alloy in the manu- 
special facture, assembly and finishing of plumbing fix- 
5 aioe ture fittings and trim have been removed by the 
How- revocation of Schedule V to the plumbing and 
: heating simplification order, L-42. Manufacture 
and delivery however, remain subject to all other 


nd-tools 
ed pro 


ulation 


sts am??plicable W. P. B. orders and regulations, in- 
tnd 0 tluding order L-79, which controls the distribution 
ly oper of plumbing, heating and cooking equipment, offi- 
an 9 cals of the plumbing and heating division said. 


Refrigeration. Machinery—Revocation of L-126, 
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which set forth required specifications and sched- 
ules for specified items of industrial and com- 
mercial refrigeration and. air-conditioning ma- 
chinery and equipment, and Schedules I, III and 
VI of the order has been announced. 

Also revoked are: L-111, covering production 
and delivery of hand trucks and other handling 
equipment; L-298, covering resistance welding 
equipment; L-89, covering elevators and escalators. 


Steel Products—A new plan to enable steel 
warehouses to replace their stocks will become 
effective July 1, through issuance of direction 3 
to order M-21, W. P. B. announced. The current 
order M-21-B-3, under which steel warehouses 
obtain stock replacements, will be revoked on 
July 15. The 15 days’ overlapping period of the 
two orders was established to allow warehouses 
to qrder replacements of tonnage sold from stock 
through June 30, 1945, under the present plan, 
up to July 15, 1945. The new direction estab- 
lishes seven groups of steel products under which 
warehouses must collect CMP allotments for the 
purpose of ordering stock replacements, if they 
wish to order on an authorized basis. The first 
group embraces all types of stainless steel, while 
the other six groups cover the entire range of 
alloy and carbon steel products in controlled ma- 
terial form. 


Surplus Property—Permission for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to sell surplus property at 
sales announced and advertised before May 15, 
without regard to the priorities of federal, state 
and local government agencies was granted by S. 
P. B. The board’s regulation setting up the sys- 
tem of priorities for the various government 
agencies, announced May 7, is now in effect. 
Under this regulation a system of priorities is set 
up by which agencies of the feleral government 
have first priority in the purchase of surplus 
property. Second preference goes to state and 
municipal governments and their instrumentalities. 


Woodworting Machinery — Preference ratings 
for Class II woodworking machinery (that which 
had a producer’s list price of $350 or less on 
October 15, 1942) are no longer required under 
an amendment to L-311. 


Prices 


Asphalt and Tar-Saturated Felt—FEstablishment 
of uniform dollar-and-cent ceiling prices for 15-Ib. 
asphalt saturated felt and tar saturated felt in 
rolls of 324 sq. ft. has been announced by O. 
P. A. Amendment No. 5 to RPS-45, effective 
May 23. 


Hardwood Lumber—Amendment 20 to MPR- 
146, effective May 31, establishes dollar-and-cent 
maximum prices for ungraded hardwood lumber 
sold by small mills in the Appalachian hardwood 
lumber region. Thicknesses of one-in., 1%-in. and 
1%-in., $36.50 per Mf.b.m.; two-in., $33.00 and, 
thicknesses of over two-in., $32 per Mf.b.m. 

Appalachian small mills for which the new 
prices are provided are mills that during no con- 
secutive twelve month period since October, 1941, 
have produced more than 1,500,000 board feet of 
hardwood lumber, or more than 4,000,000 board 
feet of softwood and hardwood lumber combined. 

The Appalachian region is made up of all of 
West Virginia, the eastern parts of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, a small portion of the northeastern 
part of Georgia, the western part of Virginia and 
North Carolina, three counties in the northwestern 
part of South Carolina, and four counties in the 
northwestern part of Maryland. 

O. P. A. also announced that, under certain 
conditions, buyers may purchase hardwood lumber 
from small mills on grades determined by the 
buyer’s inspection. The ceiling price for such 
lumber is five per cent less than the full maxi- 
mum price for each grade, to compensate the 
buyer for the grading service he performs. Sales 
on buyer’s inspection may be made only to 
buyers who have been authorized by O. P. A. 

Dollar-and-cent ceiling prices also are provided 
for Black Gum, both quartered and plain. 

Conditions are provided to govern sales of 
standard special widths and lengths of Appa- 
lachian hardwood lumber, including the provision 
that no purchaser shall he required by a mill to 
purchase hardwood lumber on special widths and 
lengths. 

Pricing provisions for white oak or red oak- 
structural stock or sound square edge, and for 
white oak or red oak-freight car stock, common 
dimension, mine car lumber are revised to make 
clear that sellers of these items less than two 
inches thick must apply to O. P. A. for specially 
approved prices for such items. 

Millwork additions for resawing lumber of 
thicknesses over 1% in. are eliminated. Sellers 


have been using these additions to get higher 
prices than the regulation intended. 

Mill shippers of Appalachian hardwood lumber 
are authorized to make the same additions for 
staking and bulkheading open top cars that are 
permitted in sales of Southern pine and Southern 
hardwood lumber. 


Steel Products—An increase that will amount 
to between one and two per cent in basic steel 
prices was announced May 22, by the O. P. A. 
These increases total $2 to $7 a ton for 14 basic 
mill products. On five products, the increases re- 
place the interim increases of $2 to $5 per ton 
authorized last January. On the other nine, the 
ceiling price increases authorized are the first 
since 1941, or before price control began. 

During the last war, O. P. A. pointed out, the 
price of steel was tripled with a resultant heavy 
cost added to the cost of fighting the war. If the 
price of steel had increased to this extent during 
this war, $26,000,000,000 already would have 
been added to the bill that America must pay for 
this war. The increases effective May 23, are 
designed to permit steel companies to recover 
some of their increases in production costs ex- 
perienced since 1941 and are the minimum in- 
creases required by law on a “product standard.’ 
basis under the Emergency Price Control Act as 
amended. 

The new adjustments in products for which 
interim price increases were authorized January 
11, are as follows: 

1. Carbon steel plates are imcreased 15 cents 
per 100 Ib. This increase replaces the interim 
increase of 10 cents per 100 lb. authorized Jan- 
uary 11, for carbon plates. 

2. Standard rails are increased $3 per gross 
ton, and light rails are increased $5 per gross 
ton. These increases replace the interim $3 per 
gross ton increase for all rails, both heavy and 
light, granted January 11. 

3. Nails and staples, other than galvanized, are 
increased 35 cents per 100 Ib., the increase re- 
placing the interim increase of 25 cents per 100 
lb. authorized January 11. 

4. Hot rolled carbon steel sheets, ali sizes and 
gages, are increased 10 cents per 100 ‘lb. This 
increase replaces the interim increase of 10 cents 
authorized January 11, and, therefore, results in 
no change in hot rolled carbon sheet prices gen- 
erally. 

5. Galvanized iron and steel sheets, galvanized 
iron and steel roofing and siding, and zinc coated 
specialty iron and steel sheets (except galvan- 
nealed sheets) are increased 20 cents per 100 Ib. 
This increase replaces an interim increase of 15 
cents per 100 Ib. granted January 11. 

The following increases were announced for 
products for which no interim increases were 
authorized January 11: 

1. Carbon steel blooms, billets, slabs, and sheet 
bar of all qualities are increased $2 per gross ton. 

2. Carbon steel tube rounds, and tube billets, 
exclusive of billets not directly converted into 
seamless pipe or tube, are increased $4 per 
gross ton, 

3. Tie plates, all types, are increased $3 per net 
ton. 

4. Carbon steel hot rolled bars and bar size 
shapes, all types and qualities, are increased 10 
cents per 100 Ib. 

5. Carbon steel hot rolled wire rods, all types 
and qualities, are increased 15 cents per 100 Ib. 

6. Carbon steel manufacturers’ wire and carbon 
steel merchant quality wire, all types and finishes, 
except manufacturers’ wire for which a base price 
of over $3.20 f.o.b. Pittsburgh or $3.30 f.o.b. 
Worcester, Mass., is otherwise established, are 
increased 15 cents per 100 Ib. 

7. Twisted barbless wire and barbed wire are 
increased 10 cents per 100 Ib. 

8. Bale ties, all types are increased 35 cents 
per 100 Ib. 


9. Track spikes are increased 25 cents per™ 


100 Ib. 

Warehousemen and jobbers will be permitted to 
pass on to their customers mill ceiling price in- 
creases authorized for carbon steel merchant qual- 
ity wire, bright nails and staples, twisted barb- 
less wire and barbed wire, bale ties, and gal- 
vanized and painted roofing and siding. 

The mill increases that warehousemen and job- 
bers are not permitted to pass on to their cus- 
tomers are those for the following: Carbon steel 
blooms, billets, slabs, and sheet bars; carbon steel 
tube rounds and tube billets, carbon steel plates, 
steel rails, tie plates, carbon steel hot rolled mer- 
chant bars and bar size shapes, carbon steel hot 
rolled wire rods, carbon steel manufacturers’ 
wire; hot rolled carbon steel, porcelain enameling, 
iron and electrical steel sheets; and track spikes. 
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RRs Ask Georgia for 
Bill of Particulars 


Want to know what rates are 
harmful and what roads 
were in “‘conspiracy”’ 


Railroads named as defendants in the 
suit in which the state of Georgia alleges 
injury from “conspiracy” and “monopoly” 
practices of the carriers in violation of 
the anti-trust laws on May 26 filed with 
the Supreme Court motions asking the 
court to require a more definite statement 
or “bill of particulars” as to the state’s 
allegations, which now are, in general, 
according to the defendants, “mere epi- 
thetical conclusions of law unsupported by 
any sufficient allegations of fact.” 

Separate motions to this effect were filed 
by the “northern” group of 12 roads and 
the “southern” group of 8 roads. The case 
is docketed as State of Georgia vs. Penn- 
sylvania- Railroad, and is awaiting further 
action following the court’s decision, by 
a 5-to-4 vote, to take jurisdiction and hear 
the complaint, as reported in Railway Age 
of March 31, page 584. 


No Citation of Injury—While the 
state’s complaint alleges “conspiracy” to 
fix rates by “collusive agreement” which 
are harmful to the state and people of 
Georgia, the defendants asserted “nowhere 
in the complaint is any reference made to 
any specific action by any rate bureau or 
bureaus which is alleged to have resulted 
in the fixing, coercively or otherwise, of 
a specific rate which has actually consti- 
tuted discrimination against or otherwise 
resulted in concrete damage and injury 
to Georgia or any of its ports or shippers.” 

The southern roads pointed out that “all 
defendants are entitled to have the com- 
plaint clarified and made specific by the 
averment of facts relied upon to establish 
not only the connection of each defendant 
with the conspiracy charged, but if the 
conspiracy charged differs as between the 
two groups of defendants, each group, and 
each defendant in each group, is entitled to 
a clear statement of what is charged against 
the group.” 

The southern roads also contended that 
no facts are averred by the state, in its 
complaint, “to establish a casual connec- 
tion between railroad freight rates and the 
economic condition of Georgia and its 
citizens, and no facts are averred from 
which it may be inferred that Georgia in 
fact is not now growing, prospering, and 
flourishing, industrially and agriculturally, 
under existing freight rate levels and pol- 
icies to a greater extent than in any former 
period of its history.” 

What Does Georgia Want? — The 
northern roads also asked for such clari- 
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fication of the state’s allegations as would 
indicate whether Georgia claims that all 
rates throughout the country should be 
on a flat mileage basis, irrespective of 
traffic conditions, or whether any difference 
in traffic conditions between the North and 
the South, or among the different classes 
of freight, may lawfully be taken into con- 
sideration in formulating rates. 

The defendants informed the court that 
they are endeavoring to have the contro- 
versy brought within a reasonable com- 
pass, to avoid unnecessary prolixity both 
in pleading and in proof, and so to expedite 
trial on the merits of the case. 


Milwaukee Officers Celebrate 
“Hiawatha’s” 10th Birthday 


Aided by prominent Chicago business 
men and members of the press, officers of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific on May 29 held a luncheon as part of 
a celebration of the 10th anniversary of 
the inauguration of that road’s Hiawatha 
streamlined train service between Chicago 
and Minneapolis, Minn., and St. Paul. 

The luncheon was held in a dining car 
which wes spotted adjacent to the Hia- 
watha in the Union Station, and was at- 
tended by several officers of the Milwaukee 
including Henry A. Scandrett, trustee, who 
spoke briefly on some of the major factors 
concerning the Hiawatha’s record of effi- 
ciency since the service was launched on 
May 29, 1935. Mr. Scandrett also intro- 
duced Hugh McManus, the guest of honor, 
who retired five years ago and was the 
engineman who pulled the first Hiawatha 
out of Chicago when the service began. 

During the 10 years of its existence the 
train has hauled 3,951,766 revenue pas- 
sengers and has earned a gross revenue of 
$17,963,662 from the sale of tickets and 
parlor car seat space. And since the in- 
ception of the Hiawatha considerable 
change of equipment has been found neces- 
sary. In 1936 a greatly increased volume 
of travel made it necessary to provide a 
bigger train than the half-dozen cars which 
constituted the first unit. The current 
Hiawatha, which is the fourth edition of 
the train, is made up of as many as 15 
cars. Another unit of the service was 
introduced in 1936 and was named the 
Northwoods Hiawatha because it served 
exclusively the resort area of Northern 
Wisconsin. In 1939 the Chicago-Twin 
Cities service was doubled. Four units 
are now operated daily. 

At present both streamlined steam and 
Diesel-electric locomotives are in use on 
the Hiawathas, but complete Diesel opera- 
tion will go into effect with the delivery 
next October of two more 4,000-hp. Diesels. 
Diesel power will also be used on the 
Midwest Hiawatha which. runs between 
Chicago and Omaha, Neb., and Chicago 
and Sioux City, Iowa, and Sioux Falls, 
a 1, 


Truman Would Re- 
vamp Gov. Agencies 


But first bill on the matter 
exempts 1.C.C., Retirement 
and Meditation Boards 


President Truman last week asked Con- 
gress for permanent and unrestricted av- 
thority to reorganize government agencies, 
but the first bill introduced in response 
to the message would exempt from any 
reorganization program 21 agencies, in- 
cluding the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the National Mediation Board, the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, and 
the Railroad Retirement Board. The bill 
(H.R. 3325, sponsored by Representative 
Manasco, Democrat of Alabama) thus fol- 
lows the pattern of the legislation enacted 
in 1939 to give the late President Roose- 
velt similarly-restricted reorganization 
powers. 

Changes Under 1939 Act—The prin- 
cipal change effected by President Roose- 
velt in government agencies dealing with 
transportation was his reorganization of 
the former Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
The functions of this independent agency 
were split, its regulatory duties being turned 
over to the Civil Aeronautics Board which 
is “housed” in the Department of Com- 
merce; while its other functions went to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration of 
the Department of Commerce. There have 
since been legislative proposals in Con- 
gress to re-establish an independent C. A. A. 

Other changes made under the 1939 act 
involved the transfer of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, operator of the Federal 
Barge Lines, from the War Department 
to the Department of Commerce; the shift 
which made the former Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agriculture 
the Public Roads Administration of the 
newly-created Federal Works Agency; 
and the transfer of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to the new Federal 
Loan Agency. Also, the office of Director 
General of Railroads was abolished, the 
Secretary of the Treasury retaining the 
functions, while dropping the title of that 
office which he had held for several years. 


Truman’s Message — President Tru- 
man’s message asked for legislation along 
the lines of the 1939 act—but on a perma- 
nent basis and without exemptions. The 
1939 act expired January 20, 1941. It, too, 
exempted 21 agencies including those men- 
tioned at the outset; and provided that 
reorganization plans proposed by the Presi- 
dent would become effective unless disap- 
proved by vote of both branches of Con- 
gress. A provision like the latter should 
be included in the new legislation so that 

(Continued on page 996) 
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Federal-Aid Airports 
Opposed by Railroads 


Souby calls proposal step away 
from sound national trans- 
portation policy 


; Enactment of pending legislation to 

inaugurate a federal-aid program for the 
ies financing of state and municipal airports 
, would be “a step away from a sound 

national transportation policy,” and “the 
itter® fact that it would not be the first such step 
ent —f affords no reason for viewing the proposal 
with complacency,” J. M. Souby, general 












S solicitor of the Association of American 

Railroads, told the House committee on 
 Con-& interstate and foreign commerce last week. 
d au- Mr. Souby was among witnesses appearing 
encies, 


at hearings on H. R. 3170, the federal-aid 
sponse ® airport bill sponsored by the committee’s 
1 any® chairman—Representative Lea, Democrat 
Ss, M-@ of California. 


mmis- 
i, the Each Agency Has Its Job—The rail- 
1, and roads “are convinced” that the proposed 


e bill 
tative 


program is not in accord with the national 
transportation policy as set forth in the 
s fol- Transportation Act of 1940, Mr. Souby 
vacted#™ said. As he reads it, that policy contem- 
‘oose-{@ plates, among other things, that each agency 
zation “shall take its proper place, no more and 

no less” in the national system of trans- 
prin- portation. And that objective “cannot be 
oose- attained if -our transportation system is 
withe allowed to become undermined or un- 


on off balanced by crippling essential forms of 
ority. transportation through undue encourage- 
gency ment of other forms which are at best 


urnedg able to perform only special services for 
vhich Small groups of our public and for only 
Com-{§ Part of the time.” 

at to Insisting that the railroads stand to be 
n of burt by the proposed legislation, Mr. Souby 
have sressed the importance of their passenger 
Con-§ business which he found most vulnerable 
A. A. ‘© air competition. He pointed qut that the 
9 acti Uct railway operating income from passen- 
‘ater- 8¢T business in 1943 was $280,000,000, an 
deral@ ‘provement of “more than one-half bil- 
ment !ion dollars” as compared with the 1940 
shift P2ssenger deficit of $262,000,000. Noting 
tublic 2/80 how heavy volume has made wartime 
Iture  {‘cight business more profitable, Mr. Souby 
+ they Predicted that any substantial losses to 
competing agencies might necessitate in- 


ncy} 
a creased rates and fares on traffic which 
deral @ ‘mained on the rails. 


ector Charges Upon Users—Thus he urged 
_ the B the committee (if it decides that a federal- 
; the aid airport program is desirable) to see 
that § that the enabling legislation has “adequate 
ears. § provisions to insure the collection of 
Tru- § charges from commercial users of the facili- 
long § tics sufficient to reimburse the governments 
rma- § —National, state, or local—for the cost of 
The § Providing, operating and maintaining them.” 
too, In this connection the A. A. R. general 
men- § Solicitor saw in other presentations at the 
that §@ hearing “every indication that the air lines 
resi- @ have no expectation that they will be re- 
isap- @ Quired to make any substantial payments.” 
Con- Most of the testimony on expected airport 
ould J ‘evenues, he went on, referred to those 
that expected to be derived from payments made 

by concessionaires and by sightseers. Mr. 
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Souby has been told that the annual report 
of Love Field, the municipal airport at 
Dallas, Tex., discloses that “the payments 
by the-restaurant~and cigar stand conces- 
sionaires at the field are more than three 
time as much as the landing fees paid by 
all three of the air lines which use it. In 
fact, the amounts paid through nickel-in- 
the-slot toilet machines exceed the landing 
fees paid by two of the air lines and are 
about equal to those paid by the largest 
airline which uses the field.” 


Land Grants No Parallel—lIn closing, 

Mr. Souby disputed contentions to the 
effect that the railroad land grants provide 
a precedent for government aids to air 
transportation. He noted that the land 
grants were made 75 or more years ago, “be- 
fore we had anything in the way of a na- 
tional transportation policy” ; that they were 
confined to undeveloped areas ; and that they 
carried provisions for reduced rates on 
government traffic. Moreover, the grants 
applied to “only eight per cent” of the 
country’s railroad mileage; and along with 
various other aids they did not provide 
for the financing of more than “two per 
cent” of the total investment in railroad 
plant. ; 
“On the other hand,” the A. A. R. 
general solicitor concluded, “we have 
figures which show that virtually 90 per 
cent of the expenditure on the facilities 
used in commercial air transport has come 
from public taxation, with only about 10 
per cent from the airline companies them- 
selves. In fact, the investment of public 
funds in one air field, LaGuardia in New 
York, is greater than that in all the places 
used in scheduled commercial airline ser- 
vice in the whole United States. 


Illinois Central to Operate 
All-Electric Diner 


The Iflinois Central is building the first 
all-electric dining car ever to be put in 
service on an American railroad. The unit, 
which is expected to be completed by De- 
cember, will be built on the general lines 
of an electric galley developed during 
World War II for use in naval submarines 
and will duplicate naval efficiency in pre- 
paring large quantities of food while occu- 
pying a minimum of space. 

The new type of diner will include heavy- 
duty electric ranges, an automatic broiler, 
automatic deep-fry kettles, electric dish- 
washer and subzero freezing units. Power 
for the operation of the diner will be fur- 
nished by generators installed beneath the 
floor of the car. The unit has been de- 
signed and will be built by the Edison 
General Electric Appliance Company. 


I. C. Emergency Board 


President Truman on May 24 created an 
emergency board to investigate a dispute 
which had brought a strike threat to the 
Illinois Central. The employees involved 
are represented by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, and the 
dispute relates. to the seniority date, as 
engineer, of a fireman promoted to the 
engineers’ roster. Members of the board 
are Huston Thompson, Washington, D. C., 
attorney; C. D. Shake, former justice of 
the Supreme Court of Indiana ; and Colonel 
Grady Lewis of Washington. 


Set Caution Signals 
on Security Program 


House committe advised that 
it might well move slowly 
on R.L.E.A. Plan 


Government agencies concerned with 
social security problems have advised the 
House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce that it should proceed with cau- 
tion in the matter of liberalizing the Rail- 
road Retirement and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance acts at this time when a 
revamping of the country’s whole social 
security program is under consideration. 
The advice, coming from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, the Treasury Department 
and the Bureau of the Budget, was em- 
bodied in reports made by those agencies 
on H.R. 1362, the bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Crosser, Democrat of Ohio, to 
enact the liberalizing program sponsored 
by the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion. 

The reports were made in response to 
requests from Chairman Lea of the com- 
mittee and they are included in the printed 
record of the hearings on the bill. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission was also 
invited to comment, but the reply was a 
brief letter from its legislative committee 
expressing the commission’s view that the 
subjects involved “would appear to be pri- 
marily matters of social-security policy ly- 
ing outside the scope of both our authority 
and activities,” 


Lea Outlines Problem — Chairman 
Lea’s letter soliciting the reports said that 
the committee “cannot act intelligently upon 
the proposals of this bill without relating 
them to the general social-security pro- 
gram of the nation.” It also mentioned 
“grave doubts” which have arisen as to 
the cost of the liberalizing amendments, and 
the committee’s “concerr as to the policies 
involved.” With the letter Mr. Lea sub- 
mitted a memorandum suggesting some of 
the problems that appeared to him to be 
involved, 

The memorandum noted the “prevailing 
opinion” to the effect that the general Social 
Security System is to be enlarged, and 
suggested that “inequalities in social se- 
curity benefits tend to create discontent 
and agitation to move the benefits up to 
a level basis.” If millions of additional 
persons are to be made beneficiaries of the 
social security program, the burden on 
the taxpayers could conceivably become 
so great as to break down the whole pro- 
gram, Mr. Lea suggested. Thus he saw 2 
problem “as to what extent the proposals 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act can 
properly be related to the general social 
security program so as to avoid any ex- 
treme inequality of treatment.” And he 
also raised the question “as to how far a 
benefit program can go consistently with 
the contributory burdens of the employees 
and the cost burdens of the employers.” 


Favors Integrated System—Replying 
for the Federal Security Agency, Admin- 
istrator Paul V. McNutt expressed the view 
that the railroad system and other special 
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plans should be integrated with the general 
program. “In general,” he said, “it is’ our 
opinion that the most effective and eco- 
nomical method of organizing social insur- 
ance in the United States is through a 
single comprehensive national system, es- 
tablishing a basic minimum protection, on 
which special or additional programs could 
be superimposed.” This idea was set forth 
in some detail in a Social Security Board 
memorandum which Mr. McNutt submitted 
with his letter. 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury D. W. 
Bell recommended that action on H.R. 1362 
“be postponed until it can be considered in 
relation to the revised social-security pro- 
gram.” Also, the Treasury views as “ob- 
jectionable” the bill’s proposal to transfer 
the railroad system’s tax collections from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue to the 
Railroad Retirement Board. And it is op- 
posed to the special treatment in the way 
of exemptions from income taxes which is 
now accorded beneficiaries of the railroad 
system. Mr. Bell also submitted a separate 
“technical report” dealing with “a number 
of administrative and technic¢al problems 
which are raised by the provisions of the 
bill.” 

Director Harold D. Smith of the Bureau 
of the Budget referred to the “wide di- 
vergence of view” as to the merits of the 
bill’s proposals, and suggested an attempt 
to iron out some of the differences in 
collective bargaining conferences. “The 
Railroad Retirement and Carriers Taxing 
acts of 1937,” he said, “were developed 
through the joint and cooperative consid- 
eration of representatives of the railroad 
labor organizations and the carriers. A 
similar approach to the consideration of 
these amendements would be helpful in dif- 
ferentiating between the points which are 
not in conflict and those with respect to 
which irreconcilable differences exist. Such 
joint consideration should develop more 
complete evidence upon the technical and 
fiscal aspects of these amendments than 
time has presently allowed, should clarify 
the issues involved, and should simplify the 
problem of your committee and the Con- 
gress.” 


Lay Plans to Step Up Produc. 
tion of Trucks and Trailers 


The truck industry will be able to meet 
the demands of an additional 1945 program, 
members of the Truck Manufacturers In- 
dustry Advisory Committee indicated on 
May 25, according to the War Production 
Board. 

The additional program, calling for 
188,700 trucks in the second half*of 1945, 
over and above the already announced com- 
mercial program, was presented to the 
industry. Broken down into types, it is as 
follows: 85,000 light trucks; 95,000 me- 
dium ; 5,000 light heavy ; 3,000 heavy heavy ; 
and 700 off-highway. 

The W. P. B. emphasized that this addi- 
tional program must not be permitted to 
interfere in any way with military schedules 
nor with the already scheduled commercial 
program. “It is to be in addition to these 
programs and, if necessary, will be put 
aside if it interferes with either,” it was 
explained. 

An addition of 8,696 commercial truck 
trailers to the 1945 program, including 


2,000 to go to the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration for the liberated areas in 
Europe, also was announced by the W. P. B. 
The present total commercial program for 
1945 is 22,232, it was pointed out. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 26 totaled 882,437 cars, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads announced 
on May 31. This was an increase of 13,803 
cars or 1.6 per cent above the preceding 
week, an increase of 13,616 cars or 1.6 per 
cent above the corresponding week last 
year, and an increase of 28,654 cars or 3.4 
per cent above the comparable 1943 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 19 totaled 868,634 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., is as 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, May 19 

















Division 1945 1944 1943 
Eastern ..... 03 151,209 163,775 163,113 
Allegheny ..... 189,314 198,613 186,738 
Pocahontas 54,437 55,450 6,99 
Southern ...... 128,966 123,439 121,707 
Northwestern .. 136,338 133,230 129,743 
Central Western 130,219 121,682 117,205 
Southwestern .. 78,151 73,886 68,344 
Total Western 

Districts .... 344,708 328,798 315,292 
Total All Roads 868,634 870,075 843,842 

Commodities 
Grain and grain . 

products 53,189 40,600 42,929 
Live stock .... 14,302 14,486 13,334 
re ta 148,599 175,576 166,812 
CO en enc ets 14,66 14,854 14,24 
Forest products 43,803 46,831 44,645 

Ee 80,959 86,795 84,003 
Merchandise l.c.1. 108,369 104,546 96,934 
Miscellaneous 404,748 386,387 380,940 
Mer iF S.. 2. 868,634 870,075 843,842 
ae Sr 838,507 867,182 849,032 
a Fee 863,399 835,538 816,538 
ce SS ae 899,221 850,441 788,789 
April 21 ...... 864,063 838,737 794,163 
Cumulative Total, 

20 Weeks .. 16,014,846 16,077,494 15,474,201 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended May 19 totaled 73,155, as compared 
with 58,772 for the previous week, and 
71,214 for the corresponding period last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Ree’d from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
May 19, 1945 73,155 35,710 
May 20, 1944 71,214 39,045 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
May 19, 1945 - 1,325,979 741,869 
May 20, 1944 . 1,372,661 796,193 


Richardson, Johnson on Staff 
of U. S. Reparations Chief 


Lawrence Richardson, mechanical assist- 
ant to the vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the Boston & Maine, and George 
Johnson, president of the Gisholt Machine 
Company, Madison, Wis., have been 
selected to serve on the 2l-member staff 
which is going to Moscow with Edwin W. 
Pauley, United States member of the 
Reparations Commission. Another staff 
member is Jubal R. Parten, of Houston, 
Tex., former director of transportation, 
Petroleum Administration for War. 

Mr. Pauley was appointed to the repara- 
tions post, with the rank of ambassador, 
several weeks ago. In making the appoint- 
ment President Roosevelt advised the 
appointee that the assignment involved 


representing and assisting the President “in 
exploring, developing and negotiating the 
formulae for exacting reparations from the 
aggressor nations in the current war.” 
When the White House announced the 
names of Mr. Pauley’s staff, the President 


issued a statement saying: “The men 
chosen for this vital mission should inspire 
the confidence of all Americans. They are 
eminently qualified to do the job.” 

The White House announcement listed 
Mr. Richardson as the “expert on rolling 
stock,” and Mr. Johnson as the “expert on 
machine tools and metals.” Mr. Parten was 
listed as an “industrial adviser.” 


Proposed Cuts in O. D. T. and 
I. C. C. Appropriations 


Current appropriations available to the 
Office of Defense Transportation and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
fiscal year ending June 30 would be cut 
by $2,950,000 and $55,000, respectively, 
under House Joint Resolution 202 which 
has been reported favorably from the 
House committee on appropriations. 

The resolution, which also proposes to 
repeal parts of the current appropriations 
for other agencies, was framed recently 
after Congress had received from Presi- 
dent Truman a message indicating that the 
reductions were warranted by the curtail- 
ment of the war activities of the agencies in- 
volved. The $55,000 reduction in I. C. C. 
funds would come out of the commission’s 
$338,000 appropriation for emergency car 
service activities. 


Commission Dismisses Racial 
Prejudice Complaint 


In a decision by the full commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has dis- 
missed the complaint of John L. LeFlore 
and Alfred S. Crishon against the Gulf, 
Mobile & Ohio, alleging that the road had 
refused, because they are negroes, to sell 
them Pullman space, or to serve them 
lunch in the diner, although they held first- 
class tickets, on a journey from Meridian, 
Miss., to Mobile, Ala., on June 27, 1943. 

The circumstances of the case were 
reported in Railway Age of February 17, 
page 360, where the proposed report of 
Examiner Claude A. Rice, recommending 
dismissal of the complaint, was reviewed. 
The commission found that “the complain- 
ants went without food, because they were 
unwilling to eat sandwiches anywhere 
except in the dining car. The steward 
was there to sell food to any one, and to 
serve it wherever passengers wanted it, but 
under state laws could not serve both 
classes of passengers concurrently in the 
dining car.” 

The report pointed out that section 3 
of the Interstate Commerce Act “has been 
construed to mean that colored passengers 
who buy first class tickets are entitled to 
Pullman car accommodations substantially 
equal to those furnished under like con- 
ditions to white passengers holding like 
tickets, and that a denial thereof violates 
the statute, . . . but that an interstate 
passenger has no right to dictate as to the 
seat at which, or the car in which, his meals 
shall be served, so long as the service 
accorded is equal, as to food, utensils, and 
waiter service, to that provided other pas- 
sengers, and that separation of the races 
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where equal accommodations and service 
are afforded presents no violation of this 
section of the statute.” 

While the complainants were told no 
space was available in the Pullmans for 
the trip from Meridian to Mobile, though 
“several seats-in the open sections were 
unoccupied,” “it is not shown that other 
passengers under like conditions were pro- 
vided with seats,” the report said, “thus the 
evidence is not sufficient to prove undue 
prejudice.” Failure to serve food to the 
complainants in the diner at midday did not 
contravene section 3, it continued, because 
“the complainants’ application to the dining 
car steward for service was restricted to 
service within the diner,” although a table 
would have been placed near the coach 
seats they occupied, and the same character 
of food and service would have been pro- 
vided as was provided in the diner, upon 
request. 

Since this incident occurred, the commis- 
sion noted, the road has installed curtain 
partitions in its diners so both races may 
be served at the same time, but in separate 
sections. No complaint as to service within 
the diners has been received by the man- 
agement since the curtains were installed, 
it observed, and the case under considera- 
tion is the only one known to the manage- 
ment where a colored applicant for Pull- 
man space was not accommodated. “We are 
convinced,” the report said, “that the car- 
rier’s present arrangements for the serving 
of food to colored passengers are not un- 
duly prejudicial or disadvantageous,” and 
that the passenger train service now avail- 
able to its colored patrons “is not inferior 
to the service provided under like conditions 
for its white patrons, and that, in some 
instances it is more desirable.” 


Upholds Commission’s Limit on 
Trucker’s Operating Area 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a per curiam order without comment, has 
affirmed the federal district court’s judg- 
ment that an Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission order limiting the territory to or 
from which a common carrier trucker 
may operate, under a grandfather clause 
permit, to or from designated points in 
other states was warranted by law and 
the facts shown in the commission’s report. 

The case, Alabama Highway Express vs. 
U. S., was appealed on the ground that the 
entire state, rather than an area within 
a radius of 65 miles of one city, should 
properly have been designated as the base 
area for the carrier’s operations, and that 
the limitation was not supported by findings 
of fact based on the record. 


Obstacle Cleared in Purchase of 
Alton by G. M. & O. 


Another major obstacle in the contem- 
plated purchase of properties of the Alton 
by the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio was removed 
last week when the Baltimore & Ohio an- 
nounced that it had withdrawn all of its 
claims against the Alton except stock held 
by the Alton in three leased lines. These 
are the Kansas City, St. Louis & Chicago, 
the Louisiana & Missouri River, and the 
Joliet & Chicago. 

The withdrawal of the major part of 
claims of the B. & O. against the Alton 
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was announced by Cassius M. Clay, coun- 
sel of the B. & O., appearing before Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Examiner 
J. V. Walsh, who has been holding a re- 
organization hearing on the Alton at Chi- 
cago. If, as and when the proposed merger 
is accomplished, the G. M. & O. will have 
established a new 3,000-mile system linking 
Chicago and the Gulf ports of Mobile, Ala., 
and New Orleans, La., a territory which, 
so far, has been served exclusively by the 
Illinois Central. 

Following the close of the hearing at 
Chicago it was announced that the I. C. C. 
has scheduled a hearing for June 13 at 
Washington, D. C., on the petition of the 
G. M. & O. to purchase and operate the 
Alton and to issue bonds necessary to 
finance the acquisition. 


Santa Fe Workers Cast Votes 
on Union Representation 


Under the supervision of the National 
Mediation Board, approximately 17,900 em- 
ployees of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe last week began voting to determine 
whether they should be represented by the 
American Federation of Labor or the 
C. I. O. Results of the balloting will be 
made public at Chicago on July 9. The 
representation dispute is between the Asso- 
ciation of Maintenance of Way and Mis- 
cellaneous Employees, Inc., which is a 
C. I. O. organization, and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Men, an affiliate 
of the A. F. L. 


Welding Procedure Explained 
by Motion Picture 


Fundamentals of welding procedure, par- 
ticularly those which have to do with the 
prevention and control of shrinkage are 
effectively explained in a 16-mm. sound- 
color motion picture made by Walt Disney 
Productions for the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

To permit an easy understanding of the 
real cause of distortion, the effect of heat 
on an ordinary steel bar is portrayed show- 
ing just what causes the bar to expand, 





contract and warp out of shape. The movie 
then points out how distortion can generally 
be prevented in any product or structure 
by the application of three simple rules. 
The villain of the picture who symbolizes 
the cause of all distortion in arc-welding 
is “Mr. Shrink.” This animated character 
causes a great deal of trouble but is 
thwarted at every turn and is even un- 


knowingly put to work to overcome dis- 
tortion in several cases. 

The film shows how to reduce the effec- 
tive shrinking force of a weld, how to make 
shrinking forces work to minimize distor- 
tion, and how to balance shrinkage forces 
with other forces. The film bears the title 
“Prevention and Control of Distortion in 
Arc-Welding.” It has a running time of 
20 minutes and is available on request at no 
charge except for transportation. 

Mr. Shrink is a,character who has been 
conceived to illustrate the effect of shrink- 
age forces in arc-welding. 


Col. Johnson Would Carry on 
“Perfect Shipping” Idea 


Continued emphasis on proper packing and 
careful handling of freight shipments dur- 
ing the critical period ahead for transpor- 
tation has been yrged by Colonel J. Monroe 
Johnson, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

In a letter to J. E. Bryan, of Chicago, 
general chairman of the committee in 
charge of the nation-wide perfect shipping 
campaign recently concluded, Colonel John- 
son said: 

“Because of the continuing difficult trans- 
portation situation occasioned by the vast 
military ‘redeployment’ program, it seems 
to me that every month—not just April— 
should become a Perfect Shipping Month. 
The ‘redeployment’ program not only means 
the greatest passenger transportation job 
the nation’s railroads have ever been called 
upon to perform; it also means that the 
freight load will be greater—and more 
dificult—than last year’s record-breaking 
tonnage. 

“I look for the next 12 to 15 months 
to be the most critical period in all trans- 
portation history. As a problem in simple 
arithmetic, the task ahead of us seems im- 
possible. We can be successful only through 
the complete utilization of all available 
equipment. While some new equipment 
is now being programmed, it will be well 
into next year before much of it can be 
put to use. 

“IT strongly urge every user of trans- 
portation to continue—until the fall of 
Tokyo—those simple and practical rules 
which during the April Perfect Shipping 
Month campaign effected worth-while sav- 
ings of time, labor, materials and trans- 
portation itself.” 


Official Territory Scrap-Rate 
Cases Still Split I. C. C. 


Members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are still divided in their views 
with respect to reparations awards based on 
local situations in the Official territory 
where the rates on scrap iron and steel ex- 
ceed rates made 70 per cent of the basic 
scale of rates on iron and steel articles pre- 
scribed in Iron and Steel Articles, 155 
I. C. C. 517. The split was first revealed in 
the 6-to-5 decision in docket No. 28813, 
Summer and Company v. Erie Railroad 
Company et al, where the commission also 
asserted its right to take official notice of 
its own decisions (see Railway Age of 
March 17, page 517). 

By close votes the commission has now 
made like findings awarding reparations 
in two other cases: No. 29026 involving 
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rates on worn-out ingot molds from Fort 
Wayne, Ind., New Castle, Dunkirk, N. Y., 
Baltimore, Md., Cumberland, and Rosslyn, 
Va., to Latrobe, Pa.; and No. 29103 and 
related proceedings involving rates on scrap 
iron and steel from Hastings, Mich., and 
South Bend, Ind., to destinations in Ohio. 
The latter was a 6-to-5 decision with Com- 
missioner Johnson, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, voting with the 
majority as he did in the Summer case. 
Commissioner Mahaffhie dissented in part 
and Commissioner Lee agreed with him, 
while dissenting expressions came from 
Commissioners Miller, Patterson and 
Barnard. 

The decision in No. 29026, a report on 
reconsideration, was reached by a 6-to-4 
vote, Commissioner Mahaffie this time 
going with the majority and Commissioner 
Johnson not participating. Commissioners 
Patterson and Barnard .were again dis- 
senters as was Commissioner Lee, while 
Commissioner Miller filed a dissenting-in- 
part expression. ’ 


April Truck Traffic 


Motor carriers reporting to American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., transported 
in April 2,117,481 tons of freight, a de- 
crease of 6.7 per cent below the 2,270,706 
tons reported for March but an increase of 
four per cent above the April, 1944, total of 
2,036,763 tons. The A. T. A. index, based 
on the 1938-1940 average monthly tonnage 
of reporting carriers, was 183 in April as 
compared with March’s 205.16. 

The foregoing figures, according to the 
A. T. A. statement, are based on reports 
from 257 truckers in 41 states. Truckers 
in the Eastern district reported a tonnage 
decrease of 7.2 per cent below March but 
an increase of 4.6 per cent above April, 
1944. In the Southern region there were 
decreases of 5.5 per cent below March and 
4.2 per cent below April, 1944. Western- 
district truckers reported a decrease of 62 
per cent below March but an increase of 
6.1 per cent above April, 1944. 


B. & O. Places Advertisements 
Before 22,000,000 Readers 


Acknowledging the job of familiarizing 
the public with the Baltimore & Ohio to 
be a highly desirable one, this railroad, in 
one of the most extensive institutional cam- 
paigns it has ever conducted, is attempting 
to reach 22,000,000 readers through daily 
and weekly newspapers, trade publications 
and other media by the end of this year. 

In making known the railroad’s pro- 
gram in a recent issue of the B. & O. Em- 
ployee Magazine, R. C. MacLellan, adver- 
tising manager, explains that advertisements 
are being keyed to reach all classes of 
readers—top management, mass market, 
small business and financial. 

Wide circulation is being achieved 
through magazines such as the “Saturday 
Evening Post,” “Fortune,” “Nation’s Busi- 
ness,” “United States News” and “Forbes,” 
and in these publications the railroad pays 
tribute to industries along its lines. Reach- 
ing still another type audience in “Liberty,” 
the “skill and ingenuity of B. & O.’s 70,000 
employees” is emphasized in such messages 
as “When a ‘Doodle’ Means Progress.” 
The railroad’s services to small communi- 
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ties is typified in its advertisements in 
“Pathfinder.” 

Since October, 1942, the B. & O. has, 
with other eastern railroads, participated 
in a coordinated newspaper campaign high- 
lighting the railroads’ contribution to the 


war. The seventh of the series, now under- 
way, has to do with progressiveness of 
American railroads in general, and B. & O. 
in particular. In 71 newspapers in 26 large 
cities, the railroad currently is running mes- 
sages signed by President R. B. White. 
As to the effectiveness of the undertak- 
ing, Mr. MacLellan stated that “we have 
received many favorable letters from busi- 
ness men, newspaper editors, civic leaders 
and others commenting on the value of this 
campaign in their cities and towns.” 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


Interstate Commerce Commission Service 
Order No. 311, effective from May 28 
through September 1, unless otherwise 
ordered, prohibits acceptance of box cars 
loaded with wheat or sorghum grains 
originating in Colorado, Kansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas, and con- 
signed to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion at Gulf of Mexico ports New Orleans, 
La., and west thereof, when the bill of 
lading or shipping order requires a stop 
at any interior point for inspection. Car- 
riers likewise are prohibited from accepting 
orders for inspection of, or stopping for 
inspection, of such cars at any interior point. 

The order was required, it was indicated, 
because such shipments have been delayed 
in transit for inspection at interior points, 
when they are again inspected at destina- 
tion, thus interfering with the most expe- 
ditious use of box cars in the movement of 
grain from the West. 

Previous versions of Service Order No. 
180, which establishes superdemurrage 
charges on refrigerator cars, have been 
superseded by Third Revised No. 180, effec- 
tive May 25 to December 1, which includes 
the additional provisions of the second 
revised order (reported in Railway Age 
of May 26, page 949), and also makes the 
increased demurrage charges applicable 
wherever demurrage is applicable under 
existing tariffs, whether or not free time 
is provided by tariff. A definition of re- 
frigerator car, embracing equipment de- 
scribed under class “R” in the Official Rail- 
way Equipment Register, also is included 
in the third revised version of the order. 

The provisions of Service Order No. 
300, restricting the icing of potatoes, have 
been further modified by Amended General 
Permit No. 2, effective May 23 through 
June 30, authorizing initial icing of potatoes 
originating in Florida, Georgia or South 
Carolina at the first regular icing station 
en route after cars are loaded and billed. 

Service Order No. 68 (which has to do 
with the suspension of Rule 24 and parts of 
Rule 34 of the Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication and other measures relieving ship- 
pers from compliance with stipulated mini- 
mum weight requirements) has been fur- 
ther modified by Amendment No. 7, which 
makes the order applicable to intrastate 
traffic also, and extends its expiration date 
to January 31, 1946, subject to further 
order of the commission. The amendment 
was effective May 31. 

The effective life of Amendment No. 7 


to Service Order No. 104, which permits 
the use of westbound refrigerator cars for 
the shipment of certain commodities, has 
been extended by a revised version of this 
amendment to June 30. 

Effective from June 8 to December 1, 
unless otherwise ordered, Service Order 
No. 312 limits to a total of 7 days the 
free time, before assessment of demurrage 
charges, on freight cars, including refrig- 
erator cars, held at or short of Gulf of 
Mexico ports for unloading freight con- 
signed or reconsigned for export, coastal or 
intercoastal movement. Where tariff free 
time is less than 7 days, the lesser allow- 
ance remains effective. 

The requirement that a War Food Ad- 
ministration permit must be furnished for 
the shipment of potatoes from Kern county, 
Calif., has been extended through June 29 
by Amendment No. 4 to Service Order 259. 
Such permits are no longer required for 
shipments from other potato producing 
areas. 

Effective May 29, the description of the 
destination territory for which I. C. C. 
permits are required for the shipment of 
grain from the Central Permit Area estab- 
lished by Service Order 304 has been modi- 
fied, by Amendment No. 3, to except 
Cairo, Ill. 


Truman Would Re-vamp 


Gov. Agencies 
(Continued from page 992) 


“necessary control” would be reserved to 
Congress, President Truman said. 

Among other arguments in favor of his 
proposal, the President suggested that Con- 
gress cannot consistently advance criticisms 
“concerning deficiencies in the Executive 
branch of the government,” and at the 
same time deny the President “the means 
of removing the causes at the root of such 
criticisms.” He therefore asked for legis- 
lation “which will make it possible to do 
what we all know needs to be done con- 
tinuously and expeditiously.” No agency, 
the message added, should be exempted, and 
“the legislation should be sufficiently broad 
and flexible to permit of any form of or- 
ganizational adjustment, large or small, for 
which necessity may arise. 


Canadian Roads to Explore 
Possibilities of Radio 


The Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific have announced jointly that recent 
development of point-to-point land-line 
radio automatic relay systems by the two 
major communications systems in the 
United States justifies continued research to 
give the Canadian public this new medium 
of transmission. To minimize expense and 
avoid duplication of frequency allocations, 
the two railway systems have agreed to act 
jointly. In addition to using radio for 
inter-city relay links, the railways are con- 
sidering its use in train dispatching, if this 
proves feasible. 

Should the experiments be sufficiently en- 
couraging to warrant permanent installa- 
tions, the question naturally arises as to 
the extent to which radio relay systems 
will replace the present wire lines. The 
railways expect that wire lines will be re- 
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tained for certain classes of service, using 
radio where it proves better or cheaper. 
The first step in the plan will be experi- 
mental installations between Montreal, 
Que., and Ottawa, Ont., and between Ot- 
tawa and Toronto, Ont., Canada. Progress 
in this initial step will be limited only by 
governmental restrictions on the war-time 
use of radio and the availability of the 
necessary equipment. 


Wants More Protection to Leave 
Sidings by Spring Switches 


A recommendation that the road “provide 
adequate protection for the movement of 
trains which enter a main track through a 
spring switch” was incorporated in the 
report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s investigation, under the super- 
vision of Commissioner Patterson, of a side 
collision at Jones, Kan., on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific on April 17. Jones is 
some 54 miles west of Topeka, on the 
double-track main line from Topeka to 
Herington, in territory where trains are 
operated by timetable, train orders and an 
automatic block signal system, the signals 
in the vicinity of Jones being approach 
lighted. 

Because of flood conditions, trains of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe were being 
routed over the line where the accident 
occurred. The trains involved were a west- 
bound 34-car Rock Island freight, Extra 
5032, and westbound Santa Fe passenger 
Extra 1311. No train order had been issued 
restricting the authority of either train. A 
passing siding parallels the line on the 
north at Jones, and the freight had entered 
this siding, clearing the westward main 
track, about 3:40 a. m. 

Subsequently, this train moved westward 
on the siding and, about 4:30 a. m., entered 
the westward main track through a spring 
switch. There was no signal to govern 
movements from the siding to the main 
track, but there was a signal governing 
westward main-track movements at a point 
148 ft. east of the fouling point of the 
west siding switch. The approach lighting 
circuit for that signal extended 4,565 ft. 
east, while the distance to the next signal 
to the east on the westward track was 
9,326 ft. from the fouling point. 

When the freight entered the main track, 
the engineer, fireman,conductor, and front 
brakeman were on the engine, and the flag- 
man was on the caboose. The engineer had 
sounded a whistle signal indicating pro- 
ceed, but had not sounded a signal calling 
for flag protection, though he “expected” 
the flagman to provide protection if re- 
quired, the report noted. . When the freight 
engine was passing the automatic signal 
near the west switch the flagman saw the 
signal light up, but he “thought” this was 
caused by his engine entering the track 
circuit of the fouling section of the turnout. 

Just before the freight engine passed 
the clearance point at the west switch the 
fireman saw the reflection of the headlight 
of a following train, and called a warning. 
The conductor instructed the engineer to 
remain in the clear until the following train 
had passed, but, by the time the service 
brake pipe reduction had stopped the 
freight, the engine and three cars had 
entered the main track. The engineer then 
whistled for flag protection, and the engine 
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and three cars were moved forward to clear 
the switch so it could be reversed by hand. 
An attempt was then made to back into the 
siding, but the following train struck the 
freight at the fouling point before this 
could be accomplished. One employee was 
killed and one injured. The passenger 
engine and the first five cars of the freight 
were derailed, and this equipment and the 
first five cars of the passenger train 
were more or less damaged. 

The 8-car passenger was approaching 
Jones at about 60 m. p. h., being in charge 
of a Rock Island road foreman of engines. 
The signal 9,326 ft. east of the point of the 
collision displayed proceed. As the train 
reached a point about 1,450 ft. east of the 
siding fouling point, the next signal was 
observed displaying red (stop and pro- 
ceed), and the engineer applied the brakes 
in emergency. The speed was about 45 
m. p. h. when the collision occurred. 

The flagman on the freight thought his 
train was still in the clear on the siding 
when it stopped fouling the main track, so 
he left the caboose marker lights displaying 
green to the rear. He heard the whistle 
signal calling for flag protection about the 
timie the front of the following train was 
passing the caboose, so was unable to take 
any action. 

The report pointed out that the road’s 

rules applicable to automatic signal terri- 
tory require a 2-min. wait after operation 
of hand-thrown switches before a train is 
allowed to foul the main track, but such 
rules did not apply to spring switches. 
“The only provision made for safeguarding 
such movements was the general require- 
ment that the flagman must take such action 
as necessary to insure full protection. In 
this case the flagman had not been in- 
structed that flag protection was required, 
neither was the whistle signal calling for 
flag protection sounded until after the main 
track had been obstructed. The procedure 
appears to have been in conformity with the 
common practice on this line.” 
* The report also called attention to the 
fact that, “during a period of approximately 
2 years immediately preceding the date of 
this accident, the commission investigated 
7 accidents in which a train, without pro- 
viding protection, fouled the main track 
immediately in front of an approaching 
train, such as occurred in the accident 
under discussion. These accidents resulted 
in the death of 44 and the injury of 201 
persons. Of these, 6 occurred in territory 
where operation was by timetable, train 
orders and automatic block signal system, 
and one occurred in territory where the 
operation was by timetable and train orders 
only.” 


Two New Diesels on C. & N. W. 


Two 5,400-hp. Diesel-electric freight 
locomotives, the first of their kind to see 
service on the Chicago & North Western, 
were put into daily freight operation be- 
tween Chicago and Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
last week. Built by the Electro-Motive 
division of General Motors at La Grange, 
Ill., the new locomotives are capable of 
moving heavier tonnage over greater dis- 
tances in quicker time than any other North 
Western locomotives now in service, hand- 
ling long heavy freight trains 500 miles 
without a stop for fuel. Under present 


plans, the locomotives will leave Proviso 
Yard daily at 3:00 p. m., arriving at 
Council Bluffs, a distance of 474 miles, at 
11:00 a. m., the following day. They will 
leave Council Bluffs two hours later and 
arrive at Proviso 9:00 o’clock the next 
morning. 


B. & M. Transportation Co. 
Celebrates 20th Birthday 


Three hundred employees of the Boston 
& Maine Transportation Company’s high- 
way bus lines throughout the four northern 
New England states, on May 17, observed 
the 20th anniversary of the establishment 
of the first railroad auxiliary bus lines in 
the country. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., where the first 
B. & M. buses replaced local trolley lines, 
Mayor Mary C. Dondero marked the occa- 
sion by pinning a boutonniere on Wallace 
G. Crompton, the line’s senior bus opera- 
tor, and one of the original busmen 20 
years ago. 

All company drivers, ticket sellers, ga- 
ragemen and other employees also wore 
boutonnieres, and President Howard F. 
Fritch of the B. & M. Transportation Com- 
pany issued a congratulatory message to 
employees, recalling that in addition to Mr. 
“Crompton, three others who started with 
the company at its birth are still with the 
line. 


Good Bus Service No Bar to 
Certificate for Competitor 


Provision of good and sufficient service 
by a motor bus line in a financial position 
to stand the competition does not eliminate 
the need for the establishment of a new 
operation, according to a recent decision 
where in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Division 5 has implemented its 
view that it is not in the public interest 
that important business should be reserved 
to a single carrier. The decision in No. 
MC-70947 (Sub-No. 4) grants the appli- 
cation of Mt. Hood Stages, Inc., for a 
certificate covering operations between 
Boise, Idaho, and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
where the Union Pacific Stages, affiliate 
of the Union Pacific, has heretofore en- 
joyed “a virtual monopoly of the bus 
traffic.” 

Stages and U. P. opposed the application, 
which was supported by the National Trail- 
ways Bus System and several of its mem- 
ber lines, including the Burlington Trans- 
portation Company, affiliate of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and the Santa Fe 
Trail Transportation Company, affiliate of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

Through traffic comprised the principal 
business expected to be developed by Mt. 
Hood on the new route; and much of the 
evidence related to the inability of the appli- 
cant and other interested Trailways mem- 
bers to work out what they considered to 
be satisfactory interchange arrangements 
with connecting lines which were also the 
“friendly connections” of Greyhound system 
companies. 

In developing its view that important 
business should not be reserved to a single 
carrier the commission said: “Both the 
courts and the commission have long recog- 
nized that reasonable competition is in the 
public interest. Regulated monopoly is not 
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a complete substitute therefor. Competition 
fosters research and experimentation and 
induces refinements in service that might 
not otherwise be accomplished. . . . Exten- 
sion by applicant to Salt Lake City will 
enable Trailways members to reach, over 
lines of their own system, a territory thus 
far closed to them except through a com- 
petitive outlet from which they have not 
in the past, and cannot in the future expect, 
a comparable interchange in the reverse 
direction ” 

Meanwhile the report had noted the com- 
mission’s view that Stages’ service has been 
“good.” To make its finding that the new 
service would not endanger or impair 
Stages’ operations, the commission looked 
over the U. P. affiliate’s operating results 
for recent years. It noted that the net after 
taxes in 1939, “which the parties agreed 
upon as being a normal year. and not dis- 
torted by war conditions,” was $200,354, a 
return of 14.56 per cent “on a base of 
$1,375,785, designated in Stages’ exhibit as 
its total operating assets, working capital, 
and reserve requirements.” 

The commission noted that the base 
included $538,739 of accrued depreciation, 
and calculated that if this were deducted 
the return would become 23.94 per cent. 
It further calculated that if the item of 
“investments, securities, and advances” 
were also excluded, the rate of return would 
rise to 34.47 per cent. In this connection, 
the commission made it clear that the dis- 
cussion of Stages’ financial results was 
related solely to. the question of whether 
its earnings were “so low that the injection 
of effective competition between Salt Lake 
City, Boise, and Portland would endanger 
its prospect of continuing to operate at a 
profit.” The report added: “There is no 
issue here as to the reasonableness of the 
rate of return realized by Stages.” 


0. D. T. Takes Over Local Truck 
Lines in Chicago 


Acting under order of President Tru- 
man, the Office of Defense Transportation 
took possession and control on May 24 
of the property of the motor carrier trans- 
portation systems in and about Chicago, in- 
volving trucking lines with about 20,000 
employees which had been unable to oper- 
ate for nearly a week because of a “labor 
disturbance.” Ellis T. Longenecker was 
named federal manager for the government 
operation of the truck lines. 

The Army was requested to “set in mo- 
tion the machinery for providing the neces- 
sary military protection, equipment and 
operators” to assure resumption of the af- 
fected truck operations, but the decision of 
the affected employees to return to work 
under government operation, pending or- 
derly settlement of the causes of the “dis- 
turbance,” made such provisions unnec- 
essary. 


Bills in Congress 


Senator Stewart, Democrat of Tennes- 
see, has introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 69 “to provide for the preparation and 
publication of an official document of rail- 
road cost scales or tables and related in- 
formation.” The resolution would direct 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to file 
with the Senate and House “as soon as 
practicable studies of its cost-finding ex- 
perts~containing railroad cost scales or 
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tables, by territories and by individual 
railroads . . . based upon the years 1939, 
1940, and 1941 as a representative period, 
with such supplemental data as may show 
any changes in costs up to Dtcember 31, 
1943.” 

The -material filed would be published 
as a public document, and the resolution 
stipulates that “such document, or any 
excerpts therefrom, shall be received as 
prima facie evidence of the truth of the 
statements therein contained and shall be 
admitted ... in any freight-rate proceeding 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or any court of the United States.” 

Concurrent resolutions to end daylight 
saving time have been introduced by Sena- 
tors Wilson and Hickenlooper, and by Rep- 
resentative Gwynne, all Republicans of 
Iowa. The resolutions are S. Con. Res. 18 
and H. Con. Res. 59. 


Wants Block System for Trains 
Against Current of Traffic 


A head-on collision of two Denver & 
Rio Grande. Western freight trains on its 
double-track main line near Gomex, Utah, 
on April 5 was caused by the road’s failure 
to provide “adequate safeguards for move- 
ment of trains against current of traffic,” 
according to the report of the investigation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the supervision of Commissioner 
Patterson. 

Gomex is about 58 miles east of Salt 
Lake City, in territory where trains nor- 
mally were operated by timetable, train 
orders and an automatic block signal sys- 
tem. At the time of the accident, a 4-mile 
segment of the westward main track was 
out of service at this point and trains moy- 
ing in either direction were being operated 
on the eastward track. A conductor-flag- 
man was stationed at the crossovers at the 
ends of this segment, and train orders were 
issued requiring trains entering the seg- 
ment to receive authority from the con- 
ductor-flagman after he had conferred with 
the dispatcher. 

Train No. 61, a 66-car westbound freight 
pulled by a 4-unit diesel-electric locomotive, 
entered the segment of eastward track at 
10:35 a. m., having received a message 
from the conductor-flagman to the effect 
that all eastbound trains were being held 
at the other end of the one-track segment, 
pending arrival of No. 61 there. At 10:45 
a. m. Extra 543 East entered the segment 
from the west, having received a message 
from the conductor-flagman to the effect 
that all westbound trains were being held 
at the other end of the segment pending 
its arrival there. This train of 34 cars 
also was pulled by a 4-unit diesel-electric 
locomotive. 

Both trains were moving about 25 m.p.h. 
when they collided at 10:50 a. m. at a point 
1.27 miles east of the west end of the one- 
track segment. The weather was clear, but 
the view ahead was limited by curvature 
and embankments to a few hundred feet. 
Both engines, the first 5 cars of No. 61 and 
the first 3 cars of Extra 543 were derailed 
and badly damaged. Eight employees were 
injured. 

The commission’s report pointed out that 
it was the practice to authorize train move- 
ments in either direction on the same track 
in double-track territory in the manner used 
on this occasion, although the rules pro- 
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vided that rules applying to single-track 
operation should be employed in such cir- 
cumstances. Under such rules, it said, 
Extra 543 would have been required to 
clear the time of No. 61 unless a written 
train order, issued by the dispatcher, pro- 
viding for the movement of Extra 543 on 
the time of No. 61 had been delivered to 
the crew of each train. 

In this instance, the dispatcher had first 
informed the conductor-flagmen that Extra 
543 should be able to clear the segment 
ahead of No. 61. Subsequently, he an- 
nounced on the telephone that No. 61 
should be permitted to proceed to the west 
end of the segment, as Extra 543 had been 
delayed. The conductor at the east end 
of the segment heard this announcement, 
but the conductor at the west end said he 
did not hear it. The conductors at the ends 
of the segment could not communicate 
directly, but only when both were in com- 
munication with the dispatcher, and. each 
issued instructions for the respective trains 
to proceed to the other end of the segment 
without communicating with the other con- 
ductor. 

Commenting, the report ‘said, “the auto- 
matic block signal system in use in this ter- 
ritory does not provide protection for move- 
ments against the current of traffic. Al- 
though the eastward main track was being 
used as single track the operation of the 
trains involved simulated movement against 
the current of traffic, and the means pro- 
vided to authorize such movements do not 
afford protection equivalent to that provided 
for movements with the current of traffic. 
If an adequate block system had been in 
use to provide protection for trains moving 
against the current of traffic in this terri- 
tory, these opposing trains would not have 
been permitted to occupy the same block 
simultaneously.” 

The report recommended that the road 
“provide an adequate block system for 
operation of trains against the current of 
traffic.” 


Lackawanna Exhibits New Diesel 
Facilities at Scranton 


On May 24, “Lackawanna Diesel Loco- 
motive Day” was observed by the Scranton, 
Pa., Chamber of Commerce and the com- 
pany invited public inspection of one of its 
new 4,050-hp. Diesel-electric locomotives at 
the city station. 

The Lackawanna recently received de- 
livery of eight new Diesels from - the 
Electro-Motive division of the General 
Motors Corporation. Four, of 4,050-hp. 
each, will be operated in road service over 
the 262-mile run between Scranton and 
Buffalo, N. Y., and the other four, of 2,700 
hp. each, will be used as helpers up the 
Pocono mountain grade. To service these 
locomotives, which are the first of the type 
the road has purchased for road service, 
the company has built a modern Diesel 
repair shop at Scranton. 

The company also exhibited at Scranton 
one of fifteen air-conditioned coaches which 
are being completely modernized by the 
American Car & Foundry Co. The cars 
have individual reclining, adjustable and 
revolving seats, individual lighting, and 
lockers that enable passengers to check 
luggage under lock and key. A safety glass 
partitions the car into a smoking section 
seating 18 passengers and a main section 
accommodating 44 passengers. 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


June 2, 1945 


URING much of the war peri- 
od, the Southern Pacific’s 
“Coast Daylight,” running on the 
Coast Line between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, has been operat- 
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tremendous volume of essential 
travel, including that of large 
numbers of soldiers. 

The “Coast Daylight” is pow- 
ered by Lima 4-8-4s, of which the 
Southern Pacific Lines now operate 


a fleet of sixty. 
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Supply Trade 





The Barberton, Ohio, plant of the 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. has received its 
fifth renewal of the Army-Navy “E.” 


Frank K. Metzger, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, has resigned effective June 30. 


The Monroe Auto Equipment Com- 
pany has been awarded a fifth Army-Navy 
“E” for its continued excellent production 
record. 


Nelson Dezendorf has been appointed 
a director of sales of the Electro-Motive 
Division of the General Motors Corp. 
with headquarters at LaGrange, IIl., effec- 
tive June 15. This is a new position and 
O. F. Brookmeyer will continue in the 
position of sales manager, until his impend- 
ing retirement under a General Motors pen- 
sion plan. 


Frank C. Hasse has been elected vice- 
president—mechanical department of the 
Oxweld Railroad Service Company, a 
unit of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Mr. Hasse began his railroad career in 1904 





Frank C. Hasse 


with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Thereafter he was successively a fireman 
on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
roundhouse foreman and general boiler 
foreman with the Illinois Central System. 
He started as an instructor with the Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Company in 1913, 
and was assigned to the Chicago main office 
in 1916. He entered the Army as a captain 
in the last war. He was appointed super- 
intendent of construction at Camp Nor- 
myle, San Antonio, Texas, and subsequently 
was commanding officer of that camp. After 
rejoining the Oxweld Company in 1919, he 
was appointed superintendent of construc- 
tion and maintenance, and, in 1927, general 
manager. 


The Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer of wire rope 
and slings for industrial uses, has received 
its sixth Army-Navy citation for excel- 
lence in production. 


Lt. Col. John Kennedy Beeson, who 
recently completed his duties with the 
United States Strategic Air Forces in 
Europe, has been elected executive vice- 
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president of the Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany. Col. Beeson is the son of the late 
Charles E. Beeson, one of the original 
founders of the Pittsburgh Steel Company. 
He was vice-president in charge of sales 
for the company when he enlisted in the 
Air Corps in May, 1942. Previously he was 





Lt. Col. John K. Beeson 


assistant general superintendent of the 
company’s plant operations at Monessen 
and Allenport, Pa. He was graduated from 
Yale University. 


The Army-Navy “E” award for excel- 
lence in war production was presented to 
the Bay City Shovels, Inc., Bay City, 
Mich., on May 17. 


The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Waynesville, N. C., has been 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” for outstand- 
ing achievement in the manufacture of war 
materials. 


The National Battery Company’s 
Gould industrial division at Depew, N. Y., 
has been awarded a third star to its Army- 
Navy “E” flag for maintaining its high 
production standards. 


Fred Brown, New England sales engi- 
neer for the Copperweld Steel Company, 
has been transferred to the home office at 
Glassport, Pa., as staff engineer in the gen- 
eral sales department. H. M. MacDougal, 
who has been in the sales engineering de- 
partment of Copperweld at Glassport, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Brown in the New England 
territory. 


Herman Mangelsdorf, until recently 
in the mechanical engineering department 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at 
Silvis, Ill., has been appointed to the engi- 
neering staff of the Railway division of the 
Bettendorf Company, where he will be 
assigned to railway specialty designing. 
Mr Mangelsdorf’s experience includes car 
and locomotive design, his employment since 
1922 having been chiefly in the engineering 
departments of the Union Pacific at Omaha, 
Neb., and of the Rock Island at Silvis. 


In cooperation with the Banco Nacional 
de Mexico, the Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany has established the first aluminum 
company to operate a plant in Mexico, the 
Reynolds Internacionale de Mexico. 
R. S. Reynolds, president of the Reynolds 
Metals Company, has been elected chair- 
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man of the board of Reynolds Inter- 
nacionale and J. L. Reynolds, a vice- 
president of the American concern, has 
been elected president of the Mexican 
company. Edwin Taranger has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new plant. Ma- 
chinery and equipment are being shipped 
to Mexico from the United States for 
immediate installation as soon as the plant 
is constructed. 


The Army-Navy “E” for excellence in 
production was presented to the Cuyahoga 
works of the American Steel & Wire 
Co., United States Steel subsidiary, on 
May 22. 


Richard H. Rowland, vice-president in 
charge of the National Battery Com- 
pany’s Gould industrial division, Depew, 
N. Y., has been appointed to the added 
responsibility of general sales manager to 
succeed John C. Sykora, vice-president in 
charge of sales, who has resigned. Mr. 
Rowland was graduated from Michigan 
University. He was vice-president of the 
St. Paul Engineering & Manufacturiing 
Co. prior to his recent connection with the 
National Battery Company. 


The American Locomotive Company 
and Union College have entered inte a 
contract under which the company will en- 
large the physics laboratories of the col- 
lege in exchange for the use of certain 
laboratory and other facilities and for help 
on specific technical problems by members 
of the Union College science faculty. 

The company has agreed to provide 
Union with ten or twelve new physics 
laboratories and to supervise their building 
under the present physics building on the 
campus. Construction is to be completed 
within a year. The college for a period of 
five years after completion of the labora- 
tories is to designate one of the laboratories 
for use by the company and is to equip 
and maintain it. In addition the college 
is to make available to the company during 
the five-year period faculty and research 
personnel for work with the company in 
its laboratory and for at least four meet- 
ings a year during which the college and 
company representatives will make shop 
inspection trips followed by discussion of 
any company problems submitted to them. 


OBITUARY 


Leroy S. Wright, who retired a few 
years ago from the railway sales depart- 
ment of the National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. died at Winfield, near 
Chicago, on May 15. He entered the 
employ of the National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co. at Sharon, Pa., October 1, 
1900, and in 1907 was transferred to the 
railway sales department at Chicago. Mr. 
Wright was very well known because of 
his activity over many years in the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association, which 
sponsored the exhibits at the Atlantic City, 
N. J., conventions of the mechanical divi- 
sion and the purchases and stores division 
of the Association of American Railroads. 
After an apprenticeship on various com- 
mittees of that organization he became a 
member of the executive committee in 1920, 
was elected vice-president in 1922, and 
rong as president of the association 1924- 
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OVERCOMES LIMITATIONS IMPOSED 


ON LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN 


Piminsiée the design limitations im- 
posed on the cylinders by piston valves and valve 
gears of conventional systems of steam distribution, 
The Franklin System makes it possible to utilize the 
full boiler capacity of the locomotive throughout 


the speed range. 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Boston & Marne has placed an 
order for ten Diesel-electric locomotives of 
4,000 hp. each with the Electro-Motive 
division of the General Motors Corporation. 
Eight of the locomotives are for the Bos- 
ton & Maine and two for the Maine Cen- 
tral. 


The Union Paciric, the Cuicaco -& 
NortH WEsTERN and the SouTHERN Pa- 
crric have jointly ordered more than $2,- 
500,000 worth of Diesel-electric passenger 
locomotives and the Union Pacific alone 
has ordered more than $2,000,000 worth of 
Diesel-electric switch engines. The loco- 
motives are being bought for “protection 
service in passenger traffic” and to aid in 
handling greatly increased loads of war 
freight. For passenger business the three 
roads are jointly buying a_ three-unit 
6,000-hp. locomotive ; the Union Pacific and 
the North Western are buying an identical 
6,000-hp. locomotive and a two-unit 4,000- 
hp. locomotive ; and the Union Pacific alone 
is buying one two-unit 4,000-hp. locomo- 
tive and three 2,000-hp. units. The passen- 
ger units are largely for use between Chi- 
cago and the Pacific Coast, though the three 
2,000-hp. units purchased by the Union Pa- 
cific. will be used between Kansas City, 
Mo., and Denver, Colo. For freight han- 
dling, the Union Pacific has ordered 26 
1,000-hp. switchers. 


SIGNALING 


The Union Switcu & Signa CoMPANY 
is supplying 10 sets of continuous three- 
indication cab signal equipment with warn- 
ing whistle for installation on new Diesel 
passenger locomotives for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee; St. Paul & Pacific. These 
equipments are similar to those now in 
service on the Milwaukee and are to be 
operated in cab signal territory between 
Portage, Wis., and Minneapolis, Minn. 


Construction 





Bartrmore & On10.—This railroad has 
awarded a contract for the construction of 
an addition to its present office and gear 
storage building and the construction of a 
new gear storage building at Locust Point, 
Baltimore, Md., at estimated cost of $29,- 
000, and the construction of a yard office 
building at Grafton, W. Va., at estimated 
cost of $29,000, to the Steiner Construction 
Company, Baltimore, Md. 


War DeEparTMENT.—The U. S. engineer 
office at Dayton, Ohio, has awarded a con- 
tract, amounting to $117,951, to the Foley 
Construction Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the construction of railroad facilities 
and the surfacing of outside storage space 
in» Ohio. The U. S. Engineer office at 
Kansas City, Mo., has awarded a contract, 
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amounting to $64,460, to the William A. 
Smith Construction Company, Ince, 
Houston, Tex., for the installation of rail- 
road track and concrete culvert pipes in 
Kansas. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
This railroad has authorized replacing the 
motor operated semaphore signal mecha- 
nisms with a searchlight type from Cedar 
Hill to Meriden, Conn., at estimated cost 
of $27,500. The work will be carried out 
by the railroad’s own forces. 


Financial 





ABERDEEN & RockFisH.—Kefinancing.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this road to issue 
$80,300 of 414 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and $90,000 of 3%4 per cent first mort- 
gage bonds, each sold at 98 to Kirchofer & 
Arnold of Raleigh, N. C., the proceeds to 
be applied to the redemption of $74,900 ot 
6 per cent preferred stock and $67,000 of 
4% per cent serial refunding bonds, each 
callable at 105, and $23,000 of the refunding 
bonds already acquired or to be acquired in 
the open market. 


ARKANSAS & MeEmpHis Brivce & TEr- 
MINAL.—Refinancing.—This company, con- 
trolled by the Missouri Pacific, St. Louis 
Southwestern and Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific by ownership of equal portions of 
its capital stock, has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue $2,865,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
serial bonds, to be guaranteed jointly and 
severally by the proprietary roads, in or- 
der to retire at 103 an equal principal 
amount of 5 per cent gold bonds out- 
standing. 


Bartrmore & OHI0.—Adjustment Plan. 
—The B. & O. has announced that holders 
of over $290,000,000 or about 58 per cent 
of all claims affected by its adjustment plan 
have assented to the plan. Before the plan 
can be presented to the court, assents must 
be obtained from holders of 66%4 per cent 
of the total. 


BattrmorE & OxnI0.—Awards Equipment 
Trust——The B. & O. has awarded $4,680,- 
000 of equipment trust certificates, series 0, 
dated June 1, 1945 and maturing in 15 
equal annual installments, to Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler, at 100.073 for a 2 per cent in- 
terest rate. See previous item in Railway 
Age of May 26, page 960. 


CHESAPEAKE & Oxn10.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
company to assume liability for $2,500,000 
of 156 per cent equipment trust certificates 
sold at 100.209 to Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler and others. The equipment being 
acquired is 990 50-ton box cars, which the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company will build at a cost of $3,256,476. 
The division pointed out that this company 
has expended some $13,356,000 for the pur- 
chase of equipment since the first of 1944, 
and has other equipment on order. 
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Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic— 
Annual Report—The 1944 annual report 
of this road shows a net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $13,140,092, as 
compared with a net income of $24,126,918 
in 1943. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 

Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 


Average Mileage Operated 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $190,041,107 


+$13,756,421 





Maintenance of way 




















and structures* 21,861,387 +3,637,884 
Maintenance of 

equipment* | 19,677,512 +1,021,953 
Transportation 54,206,129 +3,656,993 
ToTaL OPERATING 

EXPENSES 115,477,735 +10,502,629 
Operating ratio 60.65 +1.22 
Net Revenue From 

OPERATIONS 74,923,371 +3,253,792 
Railway tax accruals 41,931,631 +12,840,989 
RAILWAY OPERATING 

INCOME 32,991,740 -9,587,197 
sptuipenent rents— 

Net cs 4,760,826 +332,626 
ead facility rents— 

Net Dr. 2,151,224 +795,469 
Net RAtLway 

OreRATING INCOME 26,079,690  -10,715,293 
Total other income 1,062,736 —29,613 
TotaL INCOME 27,142,426 -10,744,906 
Tota. DepuctTions 

From INCoME (except 

interest) 501,837 +38,660 
ToTaL INTEREST 13, 500, 497 +203,260 
Net INcoME 13,140,092 ~10,986,826 





* Exclusive of depreciation, deferred mainte- 
nance and amortization, 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & 
Omaua.—Annual Report—The 1944 an- 
nual report of this road shows a net income, 
after interest and other charges, of $1,072,- 
223, as compared with a net income of 
$1,453,270 in 1943. Selected items from the 
income statement follow: 
































Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1944 With 1943 
Average Mileage 
Operated 1,617 -5 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES $26,971,509 -$301,819 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 3,807,798 —25,430 
Maintenance of 
equipment 3,758,380 -631,607 
Transportation 11,483,352 +966,106 
ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 20,519,789 +330,256 
Operating ratio 76.1 +2.1 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 6,451,720 —632,075 
Railway tax accruals 2,246,087 ~152,787 
Equipment and joint 
facility rents—Net 752,011 —34,378 
Net Rartway Oper- 
ATING INCOME 3,453,622 —444,910 
Total other income 123,537 +33,934 
Totat Income 3,577,159 ~410,976 
Rent for leased roads |. Ser 
Interest on funded debt 2,490,297 —34,851 
Tota. DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 2,497,755 ~29,083 
Net Income 1,072,223 —381,047 
New Yorx, Cuaicaco & Sr. Louts.— 


Awards Equipment Trust—On May 28 the 
Nickel Plate awarded $1,400,000 of serial 
equipment trust certificates of 1945 to the 
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in making efficzent use of every ton of coal! 


@ For 36 years you have been using Security Sectional 
Arches to save fuel. 


Today that function is more important than ever before. 


When you burn a ton of coal today you are burning the 
man-hours used in mining, transporting and handling it, 
-to say nothing of the equipment involved. 


Today coal conservation takes on a new importance. One 
way to further it is to see that every locomotive leaving the 





roundhouse has a complete arch in its firebox. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Locomotive Combustion 


Specialists 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 
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National City Bank of Cleveland, Ohio, 
acting for itself and the Huntington Na- 
tional Bank of Columbus, Ohio, on a bid 
of 99.454 for 1% per cent obligations, a net 
interest cost to the company of approxi- 
mately 1.605 per cent. (Previous item in 
Railway Age of May 12, page 962.) 


New York, OntTARIO & WESTERN.— 
Equipment Trust Certificates.—Division 4 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued two reports approving a plan 
whereby trustees of this road propose to 
sell a $1,695,000 issue of 3 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation at par, the proceeds 
to be used to finance in part the purchase 
(at a total cost of $2,244,073) of five 
Diesel-electric locomotives from the Elec- 
tro-Motive Division of General Motors 
Corporation. The financing plan also in- 
cludes arrangements for an advance of 
$249,341 from the Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company, which is interested in per- 
formance data to be supplied it over a three 
year period. _ Both commission reports 
noted the dissent of Commissioner Porter. 


NoRTHERN PaciFic.—To Re finance 
$79,000,000 Bonds—The Northern Pacific 
has under discussion plans for refinancing 
$79,000,000 of series B refunding and im- 
provement 6 per cent bonds due 2047, and 
is expected to conclude definite details be- 
fore the end of the present war loan drive. 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoTOMAC. 
—Correction—In the 1944 annual report 
of this road, appearing in the Railway Age, 
of April 28, the ratio of operating expenses 
to revenues was reported incorrectly as 
83.04 per cent. This figure included taxes 
(totaling 35.67 per cent). Thus, actual oper- 
ating ratio should have been stated as 
47.38 per cent. 


St. Louts-SAN Francisco.—Annual Re- 
port.—Total operating revenues for 1944 
established an all-time high record of $121, 
244,213, as compared with a previous high 
of $112,961,746 for 1943. 

A brief statement of income and outgo 
for the year 1944, compared with 1943, 
follows: 





Comparison 
1944 with 1943 
Income: : 
From freight. . $87,734,727 +$6,183,184 
From passengers 24,641,454 +1,461,179 
From mail, eee, 
eG aie. 4 8,868,032 +638,104 
Operating revenue.. $121,244, 213 +$8,282,467 
From non-railroad 
sources 351,306 +110,714 
Total income $121,595,519 +4$8,393,181 
Outgo: 
Cost of transporta- 
tion . $36,675,070 +$3,092,560 
Upkeep of equipment 17,189,094 +41,523,459 
Upkeep of railroad 
and buildings = ¢ 14,457,617  +43,115,127 
Depiatne & amort. 5,790,401 +699,566 
ther operating 
expenses 6,512,764 +490,997 


$82,624,946 +$8,921,709 
"251.350  +409°039 


Total expenses 
Taxes 





Rents & misc. charges 1,054,460 —69,410 
Interest on debt 11,842,374 ~-37,598 

Total outgo $101,273,130 +$9,223,740 
Net income $20,322,389 -—$830,559 


Income and excess 
profits taxes $13,956,420 +$4,948,981 


Balance remaining $6,365,969 ~$5,779,540 





Rro GraANDE SOUTHERN.—Receiver’s Cer- 
tificates.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission has authorized this 
road’s receiver to issue $60,000 of 4 per 
cent receiver’s certificates due in 1947, as 
evidence of a loan of that amount from 
the Defense Supplies Corporation, the pro- 
ceeds of which, with other funds, are to be 
employed in rehabilitation of the road's 
property. The authorization is subject to 
the surrender and cancellation of a: receiv- 
er’s certificate issued in 1932 without the 
commission’s authorization, and now 
amounting to $31,000. 


St. Louis SourH WESTERN.—Reorganiza- 
tion Expenses—Division 4 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has fixed 
maximum allowances of $10,000 for serv- 
ices and $330.61 for expenses to be paid 
Jacob M. Lashly, counsel for this debtor, 
for the period April 27, 1942, to December 
31, 1944, in connection with reorganization 
proceedings. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Annual Report.— 
During 1944 the Southern Pacific Trans- 
portation System handled the largest vol- 
ume of traffic in its history. Net ton-miles 
of freight slightly exceeded those in 1943, 
establishing a record high for the fifth 
consecutive year, and were nearly three 
times those of 1939, the last year before 
defense production affected rail traffic. 
Passenger-miles were 10.4 per cent greater 
than in 1943 and five times those of 1939. 

Total railway operating revenues of 
$628,223,517 were $30,856,098 or 5.2 per 
cént greater in 1943, chiefly the result of 
increased movement of troops, ammunition 
and military supplies through Pacific ports 
to the Pacific theater of war; more civilian 
travel for civilian purposes and travel by 
members of the armed forces on furlough; 
and a large increase in the movement. of 
fresh vegetables, fresh and dried fruits, 
and melons, as a result of abundant crops 
and sustained market demand for ceiling 
prices. Total railway operating expenses 
of $420,931,688 increased $51,722,128 or 14 
per cent over 1943, chiefly due to the em- 
ployment of larger forces, the higher wage 
rates effective throughout the year, greater 
quantities of materials used, and increased 
prices of locomotive fuel and many items 
of material and supplies. Railway tax ac- 
cruals of $130,981,263 took 63.2 cents of 
each dollar of net revenue from railway 
operations for 1944, and were equivalent to 
$34.72 a share of the outstanding capital 
stock of the Southern Pacific Company. 
Net railway operating income was $52,449,- 
389, a decrease of $24,793,428 of 32 per cent. 

Consolidated net income of the Southern 
Pacific properties, $41,847,065 for 1944, was 
$25,286,122 or 37.7 per cent less than 1943, 
and $43,594,329 or 51 per cent less than 
the peak net income of 1944. 


Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
May 29 week year 

Average price of 20 rep 
sentative tailway seeks. 56.44 53.87 41.00 


Average price of 20 re 
sentative raliway Fon oda 99.00 98.76 89.33 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna. rat 75, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 

Boston & Albany. ="$2. $0, "payable June 30 to 
holders of record May 31. 

Chesapeake & Ohio.—75¢ quarterly; stock divi- 
dend (one share of Pittston Co. common for 40 
shares of C. O. common held), both payable 
July 2 to holders of record June 2, 
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Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific,- 
$4.00, payable June 23 to holders of record 
June 7. 

Detroit, Hillsdale & South Western.—$2.0(, 
semi-annually, payable July 5 to holders of recor; 
June 20. 

East Mahanoy.—$1.25, semi-annually, payable 
June 15 to holders of record June 5S. 

Mobile & Birmingham.—4% pte $2.06 
svemgenselity, payable July 2 to holders oj 
record June 1 

Norfolk Southern. —$1.00, irregular, 
June 14 to holders of record June 

Pennsylvania.—$1.00, payable June 27 to hold 
ers of record June 2. 

Reading.—2nd preferred, 50¢, quarterly, pa; 
able July 12 to holders of record June 

Union Pacific.—$1.50, quarterly, payable "July 
2 to holders of record June 4. 

Ware River.—$3.50, semi-annually, 
July 5 to holders of record June 23. 


Railway 
Officers 


Payable 


payabk 





EXECUTIVE 


Floyd E. Bates, whose promotion to 
executive assistant of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was 
reported in the Railway Age of May 26, 





Floyd E. Bates 


was born at Allison, Iowa, on January 3, 
1889, and graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1908. Following graduation 
he entered railroad service in the engineer- 
ing department of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific, but left the next year 
to go with the Kansas City Terminal as a 
draftsman. Eight months later he re- 
entered the service of the Milwaukee. Mr 
Bates entered the service of the Missouri 
Pacific on November 13, 1913, as an assist- 
ant engineer, and in 1919 he was promoted 
to assistant bridge engineer. On August 
1, 1923, he was advanced to bridge engineer, 
and in July, 1938, he was promoted to 
chief engineer, the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


T. F. Powers, whose promotion to 
assistant to the vice-president of the 
Chicago & Northwestern, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of May 19, was born at Winona, 
Minn., on October 2, 1882, and entered 
railway service on May 1, 1899, as a water 
boy of the bridge and building department 
of the North Western at Winona. Two 
years later he began serving his apprentice- 
ship as a mechanic in the locomotive shops 
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at Winona and in 1906 he was appointed 
a mechanic. In 1907 Mr. Powers. became 
a mechanic of the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic at Marquette, Mich., and in July, 
1908, he returned to the North Western 





T. F. Powers 


in the same capacity, being promoted to 
foreman at Chadron, Neb., one year later. 
In 1926 he was advanced to assistant super- 
intendent of motivé power and machinery, 
Northern district, and in December, 1941, 
he was promoted to superintendent of mo- 
tive power, Northern district, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. In 1943 Mr. Powers 
was promoted to chief mechanical officer 
with the same headquarters, the position 
he held at the time of his new appointment. 


R. C. Lauten, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio at 
Mobile, Ala., has been promoted to assist- 
ant vice-president, with the same headquar- 
ters. L. C. Windham, assistant to the 
general manager, has been advanced to 
assistant ‘to the vice-president and general 
manager, with headquarters as before at 
Mobile. 


Donald V. Fraser, whose promotion to 
executive assistant to the chairman of the 
board and to the president of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, with headquarters at St. 





Donald V. Fraser 


Louis, Mo., was announced in the Railway 
Age of May 19, was born at St. Louis in 
1896 and entered railway service with the 
M-K-T in 1916 as a member of the pur- 
chasing department. He later served in 
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various capacities in that department until 
1918 when he was appointed a member of 
the purchasing committee of the United 
States Railroad. Administration. In 1920 
Mr. Fraser returned to the M-K-T as 
assistant purchasing agent, and in January, 
1931, he was promoted to office manager of 
the executive department, the positian he 
held at the time of his new appointment. 


OPERATING 


Oliver Olson has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Rapid City, Black 
Hills & Western, with headquarters at 
Rapid City, S. D. 


A. F. Walter, chief operating statis- 
tician of the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio at Mobile, 
Ala., has been advanced to assistant to the 
general manager, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding L. C. Windham, whose 
promotion to assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager is reported elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Arnold A. Dunphy, superintendent of 
the Canadian Pacific at Schreiber, Ont., has 
been appointed manager of the Dominion 
Atlantic (an affiliate of the Canadian 
Pacific) with headquarters at Kentville, 
N. S., where he succeeds Laurie Ells, 
who has been named assistant general 
superintendent of the Canadian Pacific’s 
New Brunswick district at St. John, N. B. 


W. F. Cooper, superintendent of the 
Southern at Atlanta, Ga., has been trans- 
ferred to Sheffield, Ala. succeeding 
Charles Chandler, who has retired after 
53 years of railroad service. R. F. Logan, 
superintendent at Hattiesburg, Miss., has 
transferred to Atlanta, succeeding Mr. 
Cooper, and O. B. Keister, Jr., super- 
intendent at Selma, Ala., has been named 
to replace Mr. Logan at Hattiesburg. 
W. H. Oglesby, assistant superintendent 
at Atlanta, has been promoted to super- 
intendent at Selma, succeeding Mr. Keister, 
and L. O. Perkins, trainmaster at Atlanta, 
has been advanced to assistant superintend- 
ent there replacing Mr. Oglesby. 

Mr. Chandler, who was born at Scotts- 
boro, Ala., on June 16, 1875, entered rail- 
roading with a predecessor line of the 
Southern in April, 1892, as a fireman at 
Tuscumbia, Ala., and in January, 1894, he 
was promoted to bridge carpenter, later 
serving as agent-operator at Riverton 
Junction, Ala., and. at Burnsville, Miss. He 
was advanced to dispatcher at Sheffield in 
February, 1900, and transferred subse- 
quently to Tuscumbia, returning to Shef- 
field as chief dispatcher in June, 1907. After 
serving as trainmaster at Sheffield and later 
at Birmingham, Ala., from March, 1910, 
to March, 1920, he was elevated to super- 
intendent at Atlanta, and in August, 1923, 
he transferred to Somerset, Ky. Mr. 
Chandler was subsequently appointed gen- 
eral superintendent at Macon, Ga., and at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., where he remained 
until July, 1926, when he transferred to 
Sheffield as superintendent, becoming super- 
intendent of transportation at Chattanooga 
one year later. He returned to Atlanta as 
superintendent in October, 1931, and in 
September, 1934, he was appointed super- 


intendent at Sheffield, the position from 
which he has ‘now retired. 


TRAFFIC 


William J. Behan has been appointed 
chief of the tariff bureau of the Reading 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa. 


George C. Steiger, general agent of the 
Pere Marquette at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
named assistant general freight agent here. 


T. N. Stevens, commercial agent of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis at 
Savannah, Ga., has been named general 
agent there. 


Edward S. Hiner, assistant traffic 
manager of the Detroit & Toledo Shore 
Line at Detroit, Mich., has been promoted 
to traffic manager, with the same headquar- 
ters. 


K. L. Guyton has been appointed assist- 
ant foreign freight agent of the New York 
Central at Boston, Mass., and M. V. Petti- 
cord has been named foreign freight traffic 
representative at Philadelphia, Pa. 


Robert F. Johnston, chief clerk of the 
passenger traffic manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Chicago, 
has been promoted to general passenger 
agent, with the same headquarters succeed- 
ing Joseph Caldwell, who has retired at 
his own request after 52 years of service. 


A. G. Bloom, whose promotion to gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
was reported in the Railway Age of May 
26, entered railway service with the Union 
Pacific in 1906. In 1908 he was appointed 
a ticket seller at Omaha, and in 1919 he was 
advanced to ticket agent, with the same 
headquarters. In 1931 Mr. Bloom was pro- 
moted to general agent at Omaha, later 
serving in the same capacity at Chicago 
where he remained until, his new appoint- 
ment. 


A. J. Hilker, whose promotion to gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Union Pacific, 
with ‘headquarters at Qmaha; -Neb.,. was 
reported in the Railway Age of May 26, 





A. J. Hilker 


entered the service of the Union Pacific as 
an office boy at Omaha in 1914. A short 
time later he was appointed a rate clerk, 
subsequently serving in various positions 
in the rate department until he was pro- 
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moted to assistant to the passenger traffic 
manager. In 1943 Mr. Hilker was ad- 
vanced to assistant general passenger agent 
in charge of rates and tariffs, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, the position he held at 
the time of his new appointment. 


H. Wilding, general agent of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Washington, D. C. A. J. 
Hellstrom, general agent at Minneapolis, 
Minn.,. has been transferred to Pittsburgh 
succeeding Mr. Wilding, and L. J. Peffer 
has been named general agent at Minne- 
apolis replacing Mr. Hellstrom. 


A. J. Cox, district passenger and freight 
agent of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois at 
New York, R. G. Peirce, southeastern 
passenger representative at Atlanta, Ga., 
B. D. Johnston, district passenger agent at 
Jacksonville, Fla., and M. H. Roberts, 
district passenger agent at Miami, Fila., 
have all been appointed district traffic rep- 
resentatives with the same headquarters. 


Henry M. Erving, whose appointment 
as passenger trafhc manager of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford at Boston, 
Mass., was announced in the Railway Age 





Henry M. Erving 


of May 19, was born at Worcester, Mass., 
45 years ago, and entered railroading with 
the New Haven in February, 1918, as a 
clerk in the passenger department at Bos- 
ton. He was named passenger representa- 
tive at New Haven, Conn., on August 1, 
1924, and served subsequently as assistant 
chief clerk, train service clerk, and assistant 
to the general passenger agent until Sep- 
tember 1, 4935, when he was appointed 
general passenger agent in charge of train 
service, the position he held at the time of 
his recent promotion to passenger traffic 
manager. 


A. E. Peterson, foreign freight agent 
of the Erie, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has retired after 58 years of service. 


J. G. Hatcher, traveling freight and 
passenger agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific at Dallas, Tex., has 
been promoted to general agent, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding J. M. Allen, 
whose death on May 8 is reported elsewhere 
In this issue. 


L. G. Meder, 


whose promotion to 


assistant passenger traffic manager of the 
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Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 26, entered railway service in 1904 as 
a clerk of the general office of the Union 
Pacific at Omaha. In 1915 he was advanced 
to traveling passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines, Iowa, and five 
years later he was promoted to city passen- 
ger agent at Detroit, Mich. In 1934 Mr. 





L. G. Meder 


Meder was advanced to general agent at 
Omaha, and in 1943 he was further ad- 
vanced to assistant to the general passenger 
trafic manager, with the same headquar- 
ters, the position he held at the time of his 
new appointment. 


E. A. Klippel, whose promotion to 
assistant passenger traffic manager of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, 
Neb., was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 26, was born at Portland, Ore., and 
entered railway service in 1917 as a ticket 
clerk of U. P., at La Grande, Ore. He 
subsequently served as traveling passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash., and general agent at Portland until 
1932 when he was promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent, with headquarters 
at Salt Lake City, Utah. Two years later 





E. A. Klippel 


Mr. Klippel was transferred to Omaha, 
and in 1940 he was advanced to general pas- 
senger agent, with the same headquarters, 
the position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


H. W. Hicks has been promoted to 


general passenger agent of the Union 


News Department continued on second left-hand page 


Pacific, with headquarters at San Fran 
cisco, Cal. Mr. Hicks entered railway ser- 
vice with the Union Pacific in 1916 as a 
traveling passenger agent. In 1926 he was 
advanced to general agent, with headquar- 
ters at Hollywood, Cal., and five years later 
he was transferred to San Francisco. 


J. C. Pollock, whose promotion to gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was reported 
in the Railway Age of May 26, entered 
railway service with the Union Pacific in 
1915 as a clerk at Omaha, Neb., later serv- 
ing as a ticket seller at the same point. 
in 1923 Mr. Pollock was advanced to chiet 
clerk of the passenger traffic department at 
Chicago. In 1942 he was promoted to gen- 
eral agent, with the same headquarters, the 
position he held at the time of his new 
appointment. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


Gordon Kirkland Fraser, whose ap- 
pointment as district engineer, Southern 
Ontario district, of the Canadian Nationa! 
with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., was 
announced in the Railway Age of April 21, 
was born at Montreal, Que., on September 





Gordon Kirkland Fraser 


11, 1901, and ‘entered railroading as chain- 
man on the Montreal division of the Cana- 
dian National in October, 1918. In January, 
1923, he became rodman at Longlac, Ont., 
and the following year he served as instru- 
mentman at St. Jerome, Que., Rouyn and 
Taschereau successively. Mr. Fraser was 
named resident engineer at Taschereau in 
October, 1925, and in May, 1941, he became 
division engineer at Belleville, Ont., the 
post he held at the time of his recent ap- 
pointment as district engineer at Toronto. 


R. L. Redline, assistant to the superin- 
tendent of telegraph of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to communications supervisor of the 
Coast Lines, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Roy P. Hart, whose promotion to chief 
engineer of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 26, was born at 
Springfield, Mo., on February 14, 1892, 
and was graduated in civil engineering 
from the University of Missouri in June, 
1913. He entered railway service with the 
Missouri Pacific at Omaha, Neb., on June 
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The nearer we get the 


Each stepping stone to Tokyo has been harder to 
take. 

They said it couldn’t come any worse than Guad- 
alcanal. That even the nights were something you’d 
rather forget. Japs shrieking in the dark and rapping 
on trees and tossing rocks into foxholes—and now and 
then a grenade just to keep the boys guessing. 

Then came Tarawa. 


You heard how the landing boats got hung on a 
reef. How the boys had to wade in under cross-fire 


from the enemy. They said Tarawa would go down 
as the worst. 


Then came Iwo Jima. 


They said, a mile offshore, in the barges, the sea 
boiled like vegetable soup from Jap shelling. It was 
full of chopped-up boats. They said the Japs’ big guns 
were above and they just aimed down hill and let go. 
They said it cost us five times the price of Tarawa. 
They said Iwo was the worst. 


Next? 





Lets make 7 unlucky 
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| harder they fall | 


Well—there’s Chichi Jima, Haha Jima—fifteen 


islands to go. And then, of course, the ultimate ob- 

jective—Japan itself. | Hi} 
You can help lower the price we’ll have to pay—_| 

by buying War Bonds. Bonds to give our boys equip- 


ment to throw at the enemy. For the more equipment 
they can throw at them, the fewer /ives they will have 

















to give. | Contributed by | 
H h iavesting to help: pres | See | 
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7, 1913, as timekeeper for a system steel 
erection gang, later serving as assistant 
foreman and inspector on various bridge 
construction projects and as a draftsman, 
estimator and designer in the bridge depart- 
ment at St. Louis. In November, 1919, he 
was promoted to chief draftsman and in 
February, 1931, he was advanced to assist- 
ant engineer. In the fall of 1938 he was 





Roy P. Hart 


advanced to assistant bridge engineer, and 
in February, 1941, he was promoted to 
bridge engineer, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. In November, 1943, he was advanced 
to assistant chief engineer, the position he 
held at the time of his new appointment. 


J. W. Demcoe has been appointed divi- 
sion engineer, Toronto Terminals, of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont. 


MECHANICAL 


Ramsay Gray Gage, whose retirement 
as chief electrical engineer of the Canadian 
National at Montreal, Que., was announced 
in the Railway Age of May 19, was born 
at Kingston, Ont., on July 14, 1879, and 
was graduated from Queen’s University at 
Kingston, receiving his B. S. degree in 





Ramsay Gray Gage 


electrical engineering in 1905. He served 
with the Cataract Power Company at Ham- 
ilton, Ont., and the Westinghouse -Manu- 
facturing Company at Pittsburgh, Pa., suc- 
cessively until 1907, when he entered -rail- 
roading with the Chicago & Eastern 
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Illinois as supervisor of electric signaling. 
He served as chief engineer of the General 
Railway Signalling Company at Lachine, 
Que., from 1910 to 1914, when he joined 
the Canadian Government Railways (now 
the Canadian National) as signal and elec- 
trical engineer at Moncton, N. B. In 1922 
he was appointed electrical engineer for the 
system with headquarters at Montreal, and 
four years later he was named chief elec- 
trical engineer there. In December, 1939, 
his jurisdiction was extended to include 
the duties of signal engineer, and he has 
remained in this post until his recent 
retirement. 


Alonzo G. Trumbull, whose appoint- 
ment as general mechanical engineer of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, and the Pere Marquette 
at Cleveland, Ohio, was announced in the 
Railway Age of May 12, was born at 
Hornell, N. Y., and received his M. E. 
degree from Cornell University in 1899. 
He entered railroading in 1902 as engineer 
of tests of the Erie and the following year 
he was named mechanical engineer. After 
serving as assistant mechanical superin- 





Alonzo G. Trumbull 


tendent at Meadville, Pa., from 1905 to 
1907, he transferred to the Ohio division, 
being promoted to mechanical superintend- 
ent shortly thereafter. In 1912 he trans- 
ferred to the Erie division, and in 1914 
he was appointed assistant to the general 
mechanical superintendent. He was ad- 
vanced to assistant general mechanical 
superintendent in 1919, and to mechanical 
superintendent of the Ohio region in 1920, 
Promoted to chief mechanical engineer of 
the Erie in 1922, Mr. Trumbull remained 
in that post until 1929, when he was ap- 
pointed chief mechanical engineer of the 
advisory mechanical committee for the 
Erie, the Chesapeake & Ohio, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, and the Pere 
Marquette, acting in an advisory capacity 
in matters relating to the design of new 
rolling equipment. He will retain that post 
in addition to his new duties as general 
mechanical engineer of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Pere Marquette, and New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis. 


J. L. Carver, mechanical engineer of the 
Illinois Central at Chicago, has been pro- 
moted to research engineer, with the same 
headquarters. G. J. Lehnerer, lead drafts- 


man at Paducah, Ky., has been advanced 
to mechanical engineer with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding Mr. Carver. 


SPECIAL 


H. B. Northcott, assistant genera! pas- 
senger agent of the Union Pacific, has been 
promoted to general advertising manage: 





H. B. Northcott 


with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. Mr. 
Northcott entered railway service with the 
Union Pacific in 1920 as a member of the 
department of tours maintained by the 
U. P., and the Chicago & North Western, 
with headquarters at Chicago. He subse- 
quently served as chief clerk, city passen- 
ger agent and traveling agent until 1927 
when he was promoted to chief of the 
correspondence bureau at Omaha. Two 
years later Mr. Northcott was advanced to 
advertising agent, and in 1936 he was fur- 
ther advanced to assistant general passen- 
ger agent, the position he held at the time 
of his new appointment. 


OBITUARY 


John G. Sheldrick, resident engineer of 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste 
Marie, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., died in that city on May 16, 


Francis Kenneth Brown, assistant 
general passenger agent of the Southern 
at Washington, D. C., died there on May 
24. He was 53 years of age. 


J. M. Allen, general agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific with 
headquarters at Dallas, Tex., died in that 
city on May 8. 


A. H. Egan, who retired in 1926 as 
general superintendent of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley (a part of the Illinois 
Central), died at his home in Memphis, 
Tenn., on May 19. 


J. M. Morland, who retired in 1934 as 
auditor and local treasurer of the St. Louis 
& Hannibal at Hannibal, Mo., after 45 
years of service, died on May 22 at Nor- 
folk, Neb. 


Harry M. Jouver, who retired last 
month as general freight and passenger 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio Chicago 
Terminal, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died at his home in Walworth, Wis., on 
May 26. 
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ese rae strides in fuel economy have been made in recent 
years. Not the least of the factors responsible has been HUNT- 
SPILLER GUN IRON which has helped to maintain steam-tight 
efficiency in the valves and cylinders of locomotives bearing the 
names of many important roads. 


Yet the benefits from the use of HSGI do not stop with the pro- 
motion of fuel economy. Every one of the many locomotive com- 


ponents listed below delivers longer service at lower cost when they 
are made from HUNT-SPILLER GUN IRON. 


~Hunt-Spiiuer Mee: Corporation = 


N. C. RAYMOND, President oy oe EJ. FULLER, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
383 Dorchester Ave. %* South Boston 27, Mass. 


Canadian Representative: Joseph Robb & Co.. Ud. 5575 Cote St. Paul Rd.. Montreal, P. Q. 
- Export ‘Agent | for. Latin America: 
_ International Rwy. Supply Co... J Church Street, New ort J, N. A 
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FOR THE 


This is the Baltimore & Ohio’s favorite photograph 
of a big Baldwin-built, single-expansion, articulated 
locomotive, rolling along the Potomac River amid 
the beauties of the Allegheny Mountains. 

The 20 locomotives of this type purchased last 
year, have given such a good account of themselves in 
handling wartime freight that ten more are on 
order for delivery by Baldwin this year. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Locomotive & 
Ordnance Division, Philadelphia 42, Pa. Offices: 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Houston, Pittsburgh, Detroit. 
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, THE BALDWIN | 
» GROUP 
General specifications of the Baltimore & Ohio Class EM-1 freight locomotives. 
Cylinders (4) 24” x 32" Weight, totalengine 628,700 Ib. | 
Steam pressure 235 Ib. Weight, engine & tender —-- 932,700 Ib. 
Drivers, diameter 64” Tractive force 115,000 Ib, 
Weight on drivers 485,000 Ib. Tender water capacity 22,000 U. S. gal. 


Tender coal capacity 25 tons of 
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SAFETY 
Water Glass Protector 


The safe operation of a locomotive requires 
constant observation of the water level in 
the boiler. A gauge glass clearly indicating 
the water level from the position of both the 
engineer and fireman in the cab is essential 
to safe operation. A well protected and prop- 
erly illuminated tubular water glass offers 
the safest and most accurate method for 
reading the water level. 

The Okadee Water Glass Protector has 
these features: It is steam and water tight... 
provides clear vision . . . illuminates full 
length gauge glass... is economical to main- 


tain and provides complete 
OK 


safety for the enginemen. 


ma COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 





Standard Equipment 
on the Nation’s Railroads 


BY THE ORIGINATOR OF THE PAPER CUP 


HOMAS TRUCK 

















When it comes to paper cups there is 
just one name that is outstanding in 
the public mind — Dixie Cups. 


They mean health protection, cleanli- 
ness, convenience and service. Dixie 
Cups have been consistently used in 
railroad service and elsewhere for over 
30 years. 


There is no substitute for a Dixie. The 
post war service for post war travel. 


AND VORTEX CUPS 
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Safety One Man <a 

BARREL TRUCK } : 
ef 

® Trucker never touches barrel sof 

® Automatic loading and unloading cot 
® Sliding two-in-one chime hook h 

® Safe—no backstrain tne 

® Balanced—truck carries load ; 

© Easy rolling—Hyatt bearings bas 


® Lifetime use—welded steel 
A a for One Man 


4544 MISSISSIPPI RIVER KEOKUK, IOWA 
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This ancestor of today’s sewing ma- 
chine was invented back in 1850, and 
seems like an ‘‘old” development. Yet 
when it was new, Freedom Forge had 
already been an imporrant iron suppli- 
er for 55 years and was producing 
some of the best wrought iron in the 
country, accepted as being equal to 
the best Swedish or Russian product. 

The cold-blast furnaces used 205 
bushels of charcoal per ton of iron, and 
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refinement required 125 bushels of 
charcoal per ton of blooms. The char- 
coal was obtained from countless acres 
of forest, spread over adjoining moun- 
tain ranges. Metal was worked with 
1,500-pound wooden helve hammers 
and four-ton cast iron helve hammers 
... advanced equipment for the day. 

The 150-years of know-how that 
started with Freedom Forge is serving 
industry at the original location, in 


the Standard Steel Works at Burnham. 
Whatever your casting and forging 
needs, the best short-cut toward per- 
manent satisfaction is to “Standardize 
on Standard.” The Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Standard Steel Works 
Division, Burnham, Pa., U. S. A. 
Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Washington, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Houston, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh. 


© BALDWIN 
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GET TOGETHER DEPARTMENT 








RAILROAD 
EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE 


For 45 years the Railroad De- 
partment — International Corre- 
spondence Schools — has been 
training ambitious railroad —— 
the technique of their 
Nearly 300 railroads have a 
ments with the tacerael 
Correspondence Schools to in- 
struct their employees who are 
interested in technical training at 
reduced rates. 
Courses In: 

Railroad Apprentice Training 

Air Brakes 

Locomotive Firemen 

Locomotive Engineers 

Car and Locomotive Shop 

Work 

Trafic M ement 

Accounting—Rate Clerk 

Maintenance of Way 

Tran: tation Salesmanship 

S$: Work 

Telephony and Telegraphy 
We Specialize in Railroad Ap- 
prentice Technical Training 
Courses Covering the Work Done 
by Each Craft. 


Free Booklet on Request 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOLS 
Railread Department 
Bex 8816 SCRANTON, PA. 


GET OUR PRICES FIRST 
RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 
and ACCESSORIES 
ee ae 


other railway material. Machines, 
motors, pumps, etc. 


Write, wire or phone inquiries 


Sonken - Galamba 
Corp. 


Kansas City 18, Kans. 








RELAYING RAILS 
eA ROAS ie eM 


for all size rails. 
condition. For complete tees, 
contact 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
Kansas City 18, Kans. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Please note the foilowing locomotives are procticaliy all offered in 


rebuilt condition. 
Consolidations 

110 ton Americans. Cyls. 24x30”. New 1913-1916. Pressure 200: 
ae effort a8 200% Will completely rebuild and put in Al 
Cc iTion. 
114 ton Americans. Cyls. 23x30’. Completely rebuilt 1929. 210# 

pressure. Tractive effort 50,6004. In exceptionally fine condition. 
lrunedidte delivery. 

Mikados 


181 ton Americons. Cyls. 28x32”. New 1924. 200% pressure. 
Troctive effort 67,700#. “(plus 11,500# for boosters). Total tractive 
effort 79,200%#. Will rebuild for ‘quick delivery. 

Santa Fe’ a 
189 ton Americans. Cyls. 29x32". 


New 1 1 pressure. Tractive 
effort 71 200g. will rei we quick ders _ 


pe 2-8-4 
4 Ay Limos. Cyls. 27 ra New 1928. Pressure 2407. Tractive 
fort 66,550#. (plus 1 for boosters). Total tractive effort 
4 550%. Completely Moa Immediate delivery. 
Type 0-6-0 


80 ton Baldwin switcher, with tender. Cyls. 21x26. Tractive effort 
34,400#. New December 1925. Will furnish with new ICC cards. 
This locomotive only comparable to new engine. 

WRITE WIRE PHONE 


THOMAS F. CAREY CO., Inc. 


120 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Barclay 7-1770 




















Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service 
on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 3, Nebrashe 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Engineer of Road Tests. Appli- 
cants must be familiar with lo- 
comotive operations, qualified to 
conduct tests th ers, 
Potentiometers, Oscillo- 
graph, Strain Gages and other 
instruments relating to obtaining 
data in connection with conduct- 
g road tests of steam and 
Diesel locomotives. 
Mechanical Engineers and Me- 
chanical Draftsmen familiar with 
design of locomotive, passenger 
oy freight car equipment. A 
RESS pnOX 742, RAILWAY 
a GE, 105 WEST ADAMS 
STREET, CHICAGO 3, IL- 
LINOIS., 








POSITION WANTED 
SALES ENGINEER 
Over twenty years sales and serv- 
ice experience to Eastern Rail- 
roads. Now doing engineering 
work but prefer selling. Draft 
exempted. ADDRESS BOX 
678, RAILWAY AGE, 30 
CHURCH STREET, NEW 

YORK 7, N. Y. 


Freight Car Prices REDUCED! 


Now Only Half of Recent Peak Prices— 
As Low As $500 


14, Hopper, Twin, 50-Ton 

50, Hopper, Side Discharge, $0-Ton 

16, Refrigerator, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

10, Box, 40-Ft., 40-Ton 

15, Box, Automobile, Steel, 50-Ft.. 50-Ton 

S, Flat, 40-Ft., 50-Ton; AB Brakes 

2, Dump, Western, Automatic, 30-Yd., 50-Ton; Lift Doors 
2, Dump, Western, 20-Yd., 50-Ton; Steel Floors 

4, Dump, K & J Automatic, Lift Door; 37-Yd., 50-Ton 
20, Dump, Koppel, Automatic, 20-Yd., 4@-Ton; Lift Doers 
12, Dump, K & J Automatic Lift Door; 20-Yd., 50-Ton 

2, Dump, K & J, Lift Door, 37-Yd., 50-Ton 

10, Tank, 8000-Gallon, 50-Ton Trucks 

10, Tank, ,10,000-Gallon, 50-Ton Trucks 


All cars are priced to sell! 
IRON a STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Haga: experience 
13486 S. Brainerd Ave. Chicage 33, iMinoie 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


Pacific coast lumber buyer avail- 
able. Can Furnish ties, car ma- 
terial, etc. ADDRESS BOX 
746, RAILWAY AGE, c/o 
W., F. Coleman, 300 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 4, Cali- 
fornia. 
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Luxury—the utter, rich 
luxuriousness of soft, pliant 
genuine leather cushions 


and trim adds the unquestioned note of distinction 
and sales appeal to modern lounge and club cars. There is no 
substitute for real leather in durability, modern 





Said of the footwear of 
Wellington’s soldiers 
in cpuansy of —— 


“Tnothing taker the 


smartness and lasting good taste. Samples of new colors and 
new tannage are now ready for post war railroad designers. 


Blanchard Bro 


AND Lane 


408 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
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CARS 


RAIL CARS 
MINE, CARS 
AND 
LOCOMOTIVES 
AXLESS TRAINS 


COMPLETE 
HAULAGE SYSTEMS 





DIFFERENTIAL STEEL CAR CO. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 








AIR DUMP 








ygASSENGER COMFORT 









Steam Couplers 


A RA STANDARD wits 
Flextble Conduits 
veer seme) WAPOR 
Air 
ct ENGINEERED 
I PRODUCTS 
é % 
;FALIN: varon CAR 
A 2 HEATING CO. nc 


‘an dl © RAILWAY EXCHANGE, CHICAG®, Ith, 
i?) 


























HYMAN-MICHAELS COMPANY 
Relaying Rails kkk Dismantling 
sed railroad equipment—cars—locomotives 
Freight Car Replacement Parts 
Complete stocks of guaranteed used freight car 
parts carried on hand by us at all times. Located 
conveniently for shipment to any part of country. 
Write — Phone — Wire — when interested in used 
Rails, Equipment, Cars, Car or Track Dismantling, 

or Car Parts. 
Main Office 


122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Branches 


New York San Francisco Houston 
St. Louis Los Angeles Havana, Cuba 
SERVICE QUALITY RELIABILITY 
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Ryerson plonts died abe Wien tee Shapedad Meds, Cbeth Gnd Ghee al ctee! end 
aukee, St. Lovis, 


allied products. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: Chicago, Milw: 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 
Principal Products Include: 


Structurals Strip Stainless Babbitt, Soider 
Stay Bolt ron Alloys Mechanical Tubing Reinforcing 
Plates Cold Finished Steel Boiler Tubes Nails, Rivets, etc. 
Sheets Tool Steel Welding Rod Machinery 
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NATHAN MANUFACTURING C 


N“ M ATTER what kind ot motive powel a railroad selects whether it be 


Steam. Diesel or Electric, the new single feed NATHAN Mechanical Lubri- 


cator Type “S” is designed to provide effective pressure lubrication for many parts 


on all these types of motive power. 


Because this lubricator is small and compact it can be applied in the cab or on 


the chassis close to the points to be lubricated. Thus its action becomes more 


effective and the need for long oil lines is eliminated. The Type “S” Lubricator 


can be applied in any position and is actuated by lateral or vertical movement 
of the truck. 

NATHAN’S more than 80 years of “Know How” service to the railroad industry 
is your assurance of satisfactory performance. Nathan engineers are always at 


your service. 





Established 1864 


250 PARK AVE. 
"7 NEW YORK !7, N.Y. 
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